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’ the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
QOCIETY Ar sa MANUFACTURES, &e. 
WRAL. PRINCE ALBERT, F.RS., D.C.L., President, 


‘RD ORDINARY MEETING of the NINETY- 
retort SESSION pill take place on WEDNESDAY EVEN- 


NG NEXT. : ‘ ' 

; IMIUMS, offered for this Session. for subjects 
The UST ote MANUEACTU RES, MECHANICS, CHEMIS- 
rR. ‘and AGRICULTURE, has been issued, and may be at 
the Society's House (if by post enclosing a stamp). 

<NUAL EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECIMENS in 
AM ATVE ARTS and MANUFACTURES, includin 
Works in Glass, China, Earthenware, Mosaics, Marbles, Carvec 
Wood Ornamental lrou and Brass Work, &c, &c., will be opened 
» the Society’s Large Hall in the beginning of Maren ; and 
i {UPACTUREKS, ARTISTS, an DESIGNERS are re 
owed to send in their Works on the Sth of February. 
quest 


The FIRST VOLUME, of a New Series, of TRANSACTIONS 
of the SOCIETY, with numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
suearly ready for delivery to Members. 

t <HIBITION of the WORKS of WM. MULREADY, 
ek Ble Promotion of @ NATIONAL GALLERY of 
pRITISH ART, will take place in June, 

All Letters and Communications to be addressed (pre-paid) to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the Society’s House, John- 
street, Adelphi. 

“STITUTION FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND THE 
MILITARY AND NAVAL PROFESSIONS, 
WEST OF ENGLAND, 


HE Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen intended 
for either of these Professions, not under fifteen years of 
tue,are thoroughly qualified in the various branches of Science in 
this Institution, originally founded with a view to meet the con- 
sapt and daily increasing deusand for competent and well-educated 
persons in Great Britain, the Colonies, India, and in Foreign 
Mates; also, for the direction of large Manufactories, the better 
Manegement of extensive Properties, and the application of Steam 
Vachmery. The terms,which are commensurate with the know- 
jedze to be acquired, preclude any indiscriminate or temporary 
introduction of students; contemplating the highest order of 
Scientific Instruction, and a judicious Education based on sound 
Protestant Christian Principles, E 
Applications to be addressed to the Secretary, Edward Upfold, 
By. 8 Richmond Hill, Clifton; or to the Principal, lajor 
Jervis, F.R.S. 


( ‘ERMAN.—LESSONS given at 85, Newman- 
J strect, Oxford-street, or Students attended at their own 
nedenee, by, Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of ‘Gzrwan IN 
Ove VOLUME. 

“The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and thorough] 
pretical, It strips the German roy eye at once of many difbeul- 
tieswhiech deter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 
clumsiness of the systems by which it is taught, and not in the 
longuage itself,"—Allas, 

t comprehends all that is necessary fur well-grounded know- 
ledge and rapid progress in the ae pea Chronicie. 

tisadmirably arranged. In the production of this work Mr. 
Jebahn has conferred an important obligation on the English 
student."—Naval and Military Gazette, 


‘NGRAVINGS —A Fine Cotzection, by the 
4 most esteemed Artists, after Ancient and Modern Masters, 
ON SALE at very reduced prices; comprising fine Specimens aster 
Rabens, Correggio, Guido, Teniers, Turner, Morland, Sir Thomas 
lawrence, &c. Also splendid Examples by Wille, Porporati, 
Strange, Woollett, Sharp, and others, 
ANEW CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be sent on the 
receipt of two postage stamps. 
George Love, $1, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years. 
] ANNEKER'S ARIADNE. — Several small 
copies of this favourite STATUE have just been received by 
Mr. TENNANT, 149, STRAND, near Somerset House, LON DON; 
torether with a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candle- 
sicks, Obelisks, Inkstands, Paperweights, beautiful inlaid Tables, 
&.—Mr. Tennant can one Students in GEOLOGY, MINE- 
RALOGY, or CUNCHOLOGY with Elementary Collections, 
7 will greatly facilitate the study, from Two to Fifty Guineas 
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()PTICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 

MENTS, Dissolving Views, Chromatrope, Oxy-Hyérogen 
tad Table Microscopes, New Optical Instrument invented by KR. J. 
Longbottom, Esq., Physioscope, Proteoscope, and Opaque Micro- 
ye, Cameras for the Daguerreotypeand Photogenic Art, superior 
opes, Air-Pump, Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machines, 
uz Models of Steam-engines, &c. supplied from C. W. COL- 
LINS'S Establishment, Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
illustrated Catalogue, 1. ; per post, 1a. 3d. 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION for 
+4 CHRISTMAS by means of CARPENTER & WESTLEY'S 
improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, with the CH RKO- 
MATBOPE and DISSOLVING VIEWS, and every possible 
‘aniety of Sliders, including Natural History, Comic, Lever, Move- 

tad Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scrip- 
tural, ortraits, &c. &c. No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp, ina 
Box, 2 188. 6d, "No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 41. 148. 6d. The above 
are wrplied with Lucernal Microscopes and 7 Sliders, at 31a. 6d, 
‘ttm, The Lamp for the No, 2 Lanterns is very superior. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manuf: 
Wes CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Kegent-street, 
“serloo-place, London. 
10 VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
MEssrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreron 
je Acents,and Acrnts to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
pears J to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
n a to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
He m all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 

ouse, &e. and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
farts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
Petits M. M. 
Custom: ps (established upwards of fifty y i 

House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musce Royal. 
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{XETER HALL._MENDELSSOHN’S 1147 

4 PSALM, ‘WHEN ISRAEL OUT OF EGYPT CAME; 
and Handel's Serenata,* ACIS AND GALATEA,’ will be per- 
formed at Exeter Hall on Monday Evening, December éth, at 
Eight o’clock. 

Conpuctror—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 

Tickets may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand, 
of the principal Musicsellers, and at Exeter Hall. 
LOO CS AA LE DELO EOE: One Suiiurxa. 
Reservep Seats (Western Gallery or Area) Hatr-a-Crown. 
CENTRAL Resrxvep 8 EATS .+ se seer se reee eres Five Saiuiiyas. 
N ESSRS. BENEDICT and LINDSAY 
£ _ SLOPER beg penpesttelty to announce that they are now 
am ey CLASSES for LADIES, for the study of the PIANO- 














in all stages, including a cours de perfectionnement for 
advanced pupils. This class will offer, amongst other advantages, 
that of acquiring by practice the ditlicult art of playing with ac- 

ats and o panying vocal music, There will be a 
class exclusively fur those entering the musical profession, and a 
class for the study of harmony and composition. Classes for Gen- 
tlemen, similar to the two latter, are also being established. The 
classes will be held in the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square. Prospectuses and particulars of terms may be 
had of all Musicsellers.— All applications on the subject to be made 
to Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester-square ; or to Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
7, Southwick-place, H yde-park-square. 


T BOSWORTH'S CATALOGUE, containing 
e avery choice Collection of BOOKS in rll Classes of Litera- 

ture, selected from his Stock, is now ready, and will be sent, free 

of charge, to any part of the country, un application to 

1 =. peewee (Successor to U. W. Nickisson), 215, Regent-street, 
zoudon. 











TO PARTIES COMMENCING A LIBRARY, 
Now ready, 
A NEW PLAN for the ESTABLISHMENT 
L OF SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


sent Gratis and Post Free to orders, inclosing Six Stamps, ad- 
dressed to Mr. BULL, Librarian, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
TEW BOOKS FOR PERUSAL. 
—In consequence of the great demand for New Publications, 
the Proprietors of the BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
Conduit-street, have just issued a New Supplemental Catalogue, 
Sompeteing all the new works of general interest to the present 
ime. 

The announcements for publication of many popular New Books 
by celebrated Authors render the present a most favourable period 
for opening a subscription. Terms and particulars for Town and 
Country snonbane sent Gratis and Post Free on application to 
Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square. 











8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE For 1847 











Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt of 12 Starnps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindoostance, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had separately by g two Stamps. 
. - 
. ls Ni 
CY ow J we Ue 
Sales bp Auction. 
By SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-strect, 
THIS DAY, and two following days (Sunday excepted), 
A FURTHER PORTION of the STOCK of 
VALUABLE BOOKS of the late Mr. R. SNARE, of 
Reading. 
On THURSDAY, November 25, and following day, 

A COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c., being the Third Portion of the 
Stock of Mr. C. J. HAMILTON, of Islington, a Bankrupt, includ- 
ing the DODDRIDGE CORRESPONDENCE, among which will 
b: found Letters from Drs. Addington, Ashworth, Ayscough, Bates, 
Clark, Costard, Davies of New Jersey, Doddridge and Family, 
Watts; Mrs. Anne ‘Dutton, Colonel and Lady Gardiner, Grey, 
Lady Hastings, Hunt, Bp. Lavington, Leland, Neal, Newton, Orton, 
Robertson, Kyland, Stedman, Gilbert West, Miss Wesley, &c., 
together with the Original Diploma, dated 1736 ; several highly in- 
teresting Diaries; Lectures on the Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons in the handwriting of Dr. Doddridge ; and various other 
Correspondence connected with the Family. An undoubted Ori- 
ginal AUTOGRAPH of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, and some 
fine specimens of English Royalty, Louis X1il., Louis SIV., 
Napoleon, Blucher, Washington, General Sir John Moore, Nelson, 
Horace Walpole, Pope, Gray, Scott, Mrs, Siddons, &c. &c. ; many 
of great interest. A variety of British Portraits for Lllustration, 
c. 


On SATURDAY, November 27, - 
A SMALL COLLECTION of ROMAN and 
ENGLISH COINS, in Silver and Brass, and a Coin Cabinet. 
Catalogues will be forwarded to Gentlemen favouring Southgate 
& Barrett with their address. 


VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS, 

Mr. TIODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), on THURSDAY 
NEXT, November 25th, and following day, at half-past 12, 

TNHE LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN, includ- 

ing, Fot1o : Montfaucon’s Antiquities, 15 vols. large paper— 

8. Augustini Opera Benedicti, 11 vols.—Sacro Sancta Concilia, 17 

vols.—Florence Gallery, 4 vols.—Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, 2 

vols.—S. Chrysostomi Opera, 12 vols.—Manton’s Works, 5 vols.— 

Hearne Ectypa—Heath’s Hogarth—Goodwin’s Works, 5 vols.— 

Cocceji Opera, 12 vols.—Clarke’s Works, 4 vols.—Calasii Concor- 

dantix, 4 vols. vuanto: Pinkerton’s Voyages aud Travels, 17 

vols.—Gill’s Bible, 9 vols.—Allen’s Lambeth, large paper, 2 vols. 

illustrated—Early Printed Plays. —Ocravo, &c, : Cuvier’s Animal 

Kingdom, large paper, 16 vole.—Goethe’s Works, 55 vols.— Bacon's 

Works, nt Sw Ener A by my Shakspeare, 21 vols.— 
English, Irish, and Scottish Hi: , &e. &e, 

- To be viewed, and Catalogues had 








OSEPH LEONARD, Avcrionzer, Boston, U.S. 

onsignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect 

fully solicited, and for which prompt returns wil be =e de. a 
__ JOSEPH LEONARD. 








Just published, 
SICHARDS’'S DAILY REMEMBRANCER 
for 1848, Being an elegantly-printed Diary, in various forms, 
adapted to the use of all professional and business purposes, as 
well as for private Journals, Memoranda, or Cash Accounts. 
a 100, St. Martin’s-lane; aud to be had of all Sta- 
oners, &c. 


"PHE HAKLUYT SOCIETY’S FIRST 
PUBLICATION, 

_ TheOBSERVATIONS of SIR Rv. HAWKINS 

in his VOYAGE to the SOUTH SEA in 159%, reprinted from 

the edition | of 1622, edited by Capt. C. R. DRINKWATER 

BETHUNE, R.N., will be ready for delivery on Thursday, the 

25th instant, 

Copies wiil be delivered to Subscribers by T. Rodd, Great New- 
port street, to whom applications aud directions on the subject are 
to be addressed. 

The following Works are in course of preparation :— 

The LETTERS of COLUMBUS, relative to 
the DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. Edited by R. H. 
MAJOR, Esq. (Ja the press.) ¢ 

The EAST INDIA VOYAGE of SIR Ii. 
MIDDLETON, From the rare edition of itvé. Edited by BULTUON 


CORNEY, Esq. (Jn the press.) 
The DISCOVEEY of GUYANA, by SIR 
Edited by Sir ROBT. SCHOMBURGK,. 


WALTER RALEIGH. 

Mewbers paying a gui a-year are entitled to a copy of every 
work issued by the Society, during the period subscribed for; 
those paying the composition of ten guineas, to copies of all the 
works issued. 

Names and subscriptions are received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Bouverie & Co. 11, laymarket i by the Secretary, at the London 























ibrary, 2, St. James’ quare; by Smith & Elder, Cornhill ; and 
by the Society's Agent, T. Rodd, Great Newport-street. 
Just imported, Vol. LL in 8vo. 
UMBOLDT’S (ALEX. VON) KOSMOS. 
Entwurf einer physischen Weltbeschreibung. Vol. II. 
New and cheap edition, complete in 1 vol. 4to. 1. 11a, ( 
to SHAKSPEARE. New and cheap cdition, containing 100 Out- 
lines from the original Plates, accow ried by expl tory Text, 
in German and English, by Ulrici and others. 
Contents : — Hamlet—Macbeth—Romeo and Juliet—L 


GERMAN BOOKS, 
ew 3 . Gd. 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
pest—Othello—Merry Wives—King Henry LY. 








2r—Tem- 
" In 16mo. cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 

ALMANACH de GOTIIA for 1848, containing 

Portraits of Pius 1X., the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, &c. 
Gratis, on application, ; 

DULAU & Co.'s LIST of the FOREIGN 
EDITIONS of the GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS ; the prices 
< which have been reduced in consequence of the alterations of 

uty. 
*,* Also Catalogues of German, French, and Italian Books, 

gratis. 
Z Dulau & Co., Foreign Booksellers 





Soho-square. 





-BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of June was published, an entirely new 
edition of this Atlas, including a copi ndex of nearly 55.000 
Names. The President of the Royal ¢ raphical Socicty, i 
Annual Address to the Members, May 2th, 1547, i 

this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few weeks, Mr. TTS hes 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW FRATURES, and 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compri 
i early 55,000 names of places. In additi ! 
fe usually given, there is an arr 

ituation of any required 





















to 
) place med, 

. &e. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
&c. are also introduced.” In aldition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and hi y important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FUOUR), the whole we 128 undergone a thorough and 
careful revisicn. ‘The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are onan unusually large scale, those of England and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISIL 
COLONIES cre also ona large scale; and a continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may occur 
as weil as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts 
of the World ; and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more de- 
serving of public favour. The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas, 

London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 


1 vol. small 8vo. bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
RATORS of the AGE. By G. I. Francts, 
Esq., Editor of * Maxims and Opinions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington.” Comprising Portraits, Critical, Biographical, and De- 
scriptive, of Sir RK. Pecl, Lord J. Russell, the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Macaulay, Lord Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Earl Grey, Sir J. Graham, Lord Morpeth, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Shiel, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Villiers, Mr. T. M. Gibson, Mr, 
Wakley, Mr. T. 8. Duncombe, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Ilawes, Mr. H. G, 
Ward. Mr. Roebuck, Dr. Bowring, Sir T. Wilde, Lord Sandon, 

Rev. H. M‘Neile, &c. &c. . 

“We recommend this work, 2s containing a zallery of portraits, 
ali delineated by the same hand, and given with the accuracy of 
the Daguerreotype, combined with the grace and finish of a Law- 
rence. Independent of the accurate, and therefore valuable, infor- 
mation to be found in his volume, Mr. Francis is entitled to the 

highest praise for its literary merits."—Morning Herald, 


















{London : T, Bosworth (late Nickisson), 215, Regent strect, 
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ENLARGEMENT OF 


THE DAILY NEWS. 








ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, AND DURING THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 


THE DAILY NEWS 


WILL BE ENLARGED. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 





(2488, CHINA, &c.— APSLEY PELLATT 
M: J & CO. invite attention to their immense Stock of the above 
fi the 
“GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
al 
58, BAKER- STREET. PORTMAN-SQUARE ; 

at both which Establishments the Show Rooms are most extensive, 
containing every nov elty of British and Foreign Workmanship.— 
.B. No connexion with any City e 


XNLASS CHANDELIE RS.—APSLEY 
J PELLATT & CO. have always on hand a Eine variety of 
the above, suitable for peivate — ane — bui apt 
7 t attention. or qua. ity, anc rice they are unequa 
OM ANUPACTORY, HOLLAN D-S TREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
We 


stern Branch, 
58, BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN: SQUARE. 
Designs and Estimates ‘supplied. — N.B. No connexion with any 
City establishment, 











SLOANE-EVANS’ ART OF BLAZON. 
Just published, Part I. 8vo. 38. sewed, 
“(HE ART of BLAZON”; with an Introduc- 
tion on the Rise, Origin, and Progress of ae Heraldry, 
&e. By the Kev. W. SLUANE-EVANS, A. C.T. Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; late Curate of St. David's, waar: Member 
of the Archeological Institute ; Hon. Sec. of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society, &c. 
yk To be completed in 4 Monthly Parts. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


MERLE D’AUBIGN &£°s CROMWELL—SECOND EDITION. 
On Tuesday, 23rd November, will be published, in 1 volume 8vo. 
oth, price 99, 
A Second Paition, revised and enlarged, 0! of 
HE PROTECTOR; A_ VINDICATION. 
y J. H. MERLE DAU BIGN B, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Just pone. with an Engraving, price 1 
AERIAL NAVIGATION; containing a 
penceipeien of a proposed Fiving | Machine, on a new 
principle. y DEDALUS BRITANNICUS, 
“The ‘ctnsteles are truly scientific, and we think something 
may come of it.”"— Mining Journal, Nov. 6. 
Sherwood & Co, 23, Paternoster-row. 


Published t me day, price 1s. 
COOUNT of a NEW AN ZEST HETIC 
NT as a SU BSTITU TE for SULPHURIC ETHER 
in SURGERY 3 MIDWIFERY. 
Y. SIMPSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor ne Midwifery in the U niversity of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox, Princes-street. 
London : Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 
his day, 8vo 
TPHE CHRISTIAN’S HARV EST HOME ; 
, a SERMON, Prgnched « after the Funeral of the late JOHN 
WAL'TERS, Fea, 0 
By the Rev. ROBE RT ARIS WILLMOTTS, 
"Incumbent of St. Catherine's, Bearwoo 
= Sie as by —. 
he same Autho! 
The Jasper Clouded, and the Rainbow round the 
Throne: a Farewell Sermon, preached at St. James’s, Ratcliffe, 
___—siondon: John W. . Parker, West Strand. 


PEECHES atthe GRI 























AGRICULTURAL 
‘ MEE Tine at DRAYTON MANOR. Reprinted from the 
*AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE) for general distribution at 
Two-pence e ch. May be ordered of all Booksellers, and single 
copies will be sent free by post on three postage-stamps being for- 
warded to the Publisher, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
psinec nag London. 


Just Tale ab ee 12a. 6d. 
a UAL of BRITISH and IRISH 
aeteeme from the EARLIEST TIMES to the BE- 
GINNING of the REIGN of gu EEN VICTORIA, 
By the Rev. THOMAS FLANAGAN 
Professor at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. 
I}lustrated with 5 coppe rplate bane 50 eal ena Ch on Wood, 
and a variety of Statistical, and Ch 
‘ables. 














Published by T. Jones, Paternoster-row; Wrightson & Webb, 
Vew-street, Biseniyghom i and by Lynch, Manchester, J. Duffy, 
Ww Vellington- quay, Dublin 


NEW POEM BY THE BISHOP OF oo 
This day is published, in fancy cover, price 
(PHE SUN DIAL of OY: a Porm. 
In Latin and Englis 
By RICHARD, LORD Batten | Dow N, CONNOR and 
Hodges & Smith, ~ ana -street, London: F. & J. 





Dublin : 
Rivington, St. Paul's Chure hyard 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 
ONTINENTAL IMPRESSIONS. Second 
/ Edition, in 2 vols. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
hor of ‘Catiline,’ * Ita 
Charles “ollier, 19, Southampton- street, Strand. 


NEW. MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Just published, 


1. LA BRUNETTE and BLONDE ..2 Polkas, NornpMany, 38. ea, 

2 ALPENLIEDER .. Waltzes, Solo, and Duets, ManscHan, 38. 

3. LA BELLE UNION ............++ 3 Polkus, Henz...... 

4, ALMA GRADITA gsseeeeeesGrand Nocturne, Voss ...... 28. 6d. 

5. LA FILLE DU REGIMENT.. 2bks. arr. by NorpMANn, 58, ea. 

6. ETUDES CARACTERE, 3 bks. 58. ea. ; complete, 128, Ravina, 
*x* Every Professor and Amateur should become acquainted 

with these truly — and beautiful Studies, 
Ge ORC EM cv evnssevess .. Nocturne, Ravina.... 28 
London : T, Boosey & Co, ‘2s, Holles-street, Oxford- -street, 














GRAMMAR ON ITS TRUE a 
Just published, in 12mo. price 6a. 6d. clot 
THE ACCIDENCE and PRINCIPLES of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With (now first published) a 
Manual of Exercises. poy BL. = SMAKT. Editor of * W =, 
English Pr delled’ and * Epit i, 
7: oe’ to the Exercises, price ria. 
in three PLES. Se, bu portl aN as follows :— "tains ACCIDENCE, 
1 PRING M ANUAL, 2s. 6d. 

To be ~ also, vario' ae pot together, as follows poe 
DENCE ro PRING IPLES, 42. —MANUAL and KEY, 
ACCIDENCE and MANUAL, 38. 

The complete work, in 2 Vols. 12mo. 78. cloth, or 88. roan, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











Just published, demy 8vo. price 9d. 
CHOOL of DESIGN. A Review of the Re- 
K orts and Evidences of the Council of the School of Design 
recently presented to “y-7 “em With an Exposition of what a 
School of Design ought t 
Simpkin, Marshall & &. Stationers’ -court : and Joseph Cundall, 
12, Old Bond-street. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. LOUDON. 
pacts from the WORLD of NATURE, 


Animate and Inanimate. By Mrs. LOUDON. With a 
beautiful Frontispiece on Steel and numerous Wood Engravings. 
F cap. 8vo. price 6s. gilt edges, 


VISITS to BEECHWOOD FARM; or, Country 
Pleasures — oa for ae. Addressed to the Young. By 
Mrs. CATHARINE M. OUPER. With Four Illustrations 
by Absolon. ASinall dto. x i. 6d. cloth ; 48, 6d. coloured. 

Grant & Griffith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


a 








GULLY ON THE WATER CURE, 
t published, 2nd edition, Svo. cloth, 7s. - 
x y 
MHE WAT ER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Ter- 
mination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin, and of their Teement by Water, 
and other Hygienic Means. By ‘JAMES MANBY ULLY, M.D. 
London : John Churchill, Princes- a Soho. 








is day is published, price 2 
YEMARKS- on the MONETARY. LEGISLA- 
TION of GREAT BRITAIN. By WILLIAM WARD, 
Esq., formerly M.P. for the City of London. 
_London : on: Pelham I Richardson, Cornhill ; <a Ollivier, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, i in 1 vol. Sve. price 10a. 6d. 
GARDNER'S 


ATIN-ENGLISH: ENGLISH-LATIN 
4 DICTIONARY. Founded on the Work of the late Mr. 
Leverett, and particularly adapted to oe cae sca studied 
preparatory to a Collegiate Course. NCIS GA oes, 
A.M. Instructor in the Public Latin Sehort in in Boston, U 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. ee 


This day is published, in 1 large Svo. volume, price 248, the 2nd 
edition, enlarged, revised, and improved, of 
ELEMENTS OF 
G ENERAL and PATHOLOGICAL ANA- 


TOMY, prceentins ( 4 View of the Present State of Knowledge 
in these Branches of Sc 
By DAVID C i AIGIE, M.D. F.R.S.E. &e. &e. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 








= In a few days, 
T ONOR; or, The Story of the Brave Caspar 
“ and the Fair Annerl. By CLEMENS BRENTANO. With 
an Introduction and a Biographical Notice of the Author, by 
. W. Appetit, Translated from the German. Fcap. 8yvo. gilt 
edges, 28. 6d. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


WwW ill be PLES in December, 
HE PRINCIPLES of NATURE, her 
DIVINE Aba h BO anda VOICE to MAN KIND. 
By and through ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, the * Pough- 
keepsie Seer,” and Clairvoyant. 2 vols. large Svo. cloth, 188, 
*y* The work consists of 800 pages, including a history of its 
production, with a Biographical Sketch and Portrait (engraved on 
Steel) of the Author, 

“Taken as a whole, the work is a profound and elaborate dis- 
cussion of the Philosophy of the Universe ; and for grandeur of 
conception, a of principle, clearness of illustration, order 

of a lical range of subjects, I know of 
no work of any Poa mind that will bear away from it the palm. 
To every theme the inditing mind approaches with a certain latent 
consciousness of mastery of all its principles, details, and techni- 
calties ; and yet without the least ostentatious display of superior 
mental powers.”— Professor Bush, 
London : John € hapman, 142, Strand. 

















r Wi ill 1 be published in December, 

TALY, PAST and PRESENT; General 
Views of its History, Religion, Politics, Literate, and Art. 
By L. MARIOTTI. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 11. 1s. 

*,* The first of these volumes will be a reprint, revised and 
enlarged, ofa work published under the same title in i841, and 
now out of print. The second volume is altogether new, and refers 
solely to the present condition of the country, and will be sold sepa- 

rately if required. 

London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





—,: AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
ady—delivered Gratis, 
NEW PLAN for READING and BOOK 
SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all 
the New Books—and the right of ‘Members to purchase any work 
desired, as on as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the 
published rice. 

Delivered gratis, and sent post free to order, inclosing two stamps, 

dressed to Mr, Bui, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Cayendish- 





square, 





YHE EVE : Y 
T OTHER EOF vite” “Conquest, ul 
By BSERy TAY. LOR. 
1, TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN 
smi TAY LIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 
— EDWIN THE FAIR, & 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 





2imo. 23.6d, 





This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7 
ECTURES = wie agg: 
on the HISTOR 4 . 
4 CIPLES of ANCIENT COMMERCE Y and PRIN. 
By W. GLLBART, Fits, 
Londow: Sinitis Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 





RELAND “Its HISTOR in 1 ve 
ORY P 
siemens ' ELUC etre. AST AND 
Lieut.-Co AMES CAMP 4 
Author of ‘ an aey adventures, of Pa Sports in 


on, 
W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, Londus 





Just Ne price 2s, éd. 


T. & 
Oliver & Bovd, E¢ linburgh. 
ADELI E; aT ragedy, j in Five Acts, 


M By As P ARD BEDINGFIE 


“ There are evidences of dramatic power i 
which give it an in disputal le ¢ im toatteuti the work before = 
met with a more vivid or imaginative exposition of remorse a 
may be found in vo pe. pages. The very faults of this Tra ed 
suggestive of stren: —Jerrold’s Newspaper, ony ane 
London : ¢. “Mitchell, Red Lion ~court, Fire street, 














r his day is published, price ¢a, t 
(THE LAW ‘Soff ARMON IOUS rer )LOURING 
TEL 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRACTICE OF 
HOUSE PAIN ‘aes 
By D. R. HA 
A New Edition (being the Niath, in crown Syo, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


PHE DRAWING ROOM TABLE Book. 
Edited by Mrs. 8 C. HALL. Comprisin enty-fu 
highly-finished Engravings, from Paintings by Wilkie we 
Warren, Leslie, Daniell, and others ; being [lustra 1 to (ri. 
ee Tales, by the Editor, and Poetry by yx spular liv Authors, 
Seautifully paints ed in imperial *vo., each page enriched with 
Ornamental Devices. Price lés. elegantly bound and gilt, 
London: A. Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, 





Landseer, 








DEVOTIONS FOR E EVERY DAY IN haecw ee 
Now complete, in 1 volume, 12mo, 

HORT HELPS to DAILY ‘DE VOTION, 
selected and arranged for EVERY DAY in the YEAR, by 
the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MLA. Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

tivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place ; 
Of whom may be had. by the same Editor, 
The Churchman’s Companion. 4s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S COMPANION TO THE FIRST VERSE BOOK, 


FIRST VERSE BOOK. PART IL; com 


taining additional E er in exameters and ser Rene 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHE R ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Ly: don, and late Fellow of Trini ity ¢ college, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ; 
1. The First Latin Verse Book. 3rd edition. 2s, 
2. Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Com- 
Position. 
Contents :—1. ‘Ideas’ for Hexameter and Elegiac Versex- 
2. Alcaics.—3, Sapphics.—4. The other Horatian Metres—5. Ap 
pendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
Bnd edition, 5s, 6d, 











MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries B 
THE eo 8 ¥ 2 Ff: 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of * Russell ; a ee of the Ky cones Plot,’ &e. &e. 

“The volumes are well filled with incident ; the sentiments are 
those of a reflective and well- constituted mind ; there isa perpetual 
flow of invention in the conduct of the story, and it agreeably com: 
bines a spirit of romance with a just delineation of social life and 
modern manners.”— Britannia, 

“That novel-reader must have an_ exorbitant appetite My 
should complain of want of variety in this tale. It is crush-fullof 
incidents, and presents changes of scene which bring the antipodes 
together. It has enough materials for at least a couple of ordinary 
novels.”—At/as, 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


FIRST WORK OF A NEW NOVELIST. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
J ANE EYRE; an Autobiography. 
Price 1. 11s, 6d. Edited by CURRER BELL 


* One of the most powerful domestic romances which have ben 
published for many years: full of youthful vigour, of freshnes 
and originality, of nervous diction, and concentrated interest, It 
is a book to make the heart beat, and to fill the eyes with ay 


“ A most extraordinary production. We know no cattie whe 
possesses such power as is exhibited in these volumes—no writer 
who can sustain such a calm mental tone, vo so deeply interest, 
without having recourse to any startling expedients: 


A Tat, 








Gik, 





eek ly Chronicle, 


“A story of surpassing interest, riveting the attention from the 
very first, and sustaining it by a coplousness of incident, rare 
indeed with modern English novelists.”"—Critic. 

“Minute anatomy of the mind predominates over incidents; 
these being made subordinate to description or, the exhibition : 
character. The book displays considerable skill in the plan, an 
great power.”—Spectator, 

“The characters introduced are strongly marked, the oe 
are various, and of a kind which enlist the sy: mpathies. Lb 
is fresh and vigorous, and a thrilling interest is excited ing Post 


“For power of thought and expression we do not ee & L 
among modern productions. The story itself is unique. write 
much to os over, rejoice over, weep over, in its ably: 


London ; Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhili* 
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SE eee 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


Also, now ready, 


voL. XI. OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Henry Co.sury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Ne 10477] , 
—— 





THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 
Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


CONCLUSION OF THE LIVES OF THE LORD 
CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE BIRTH OF LORD LOUGHBOROUGH TO TIE DEATIL OF LORD ELDON IN 1838. 
By LORD CAMPBELL. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS FOR I15s. 
Now ready, with Portrait and Vignette, royal 8vo. lis. 


BYRON’S POEMS IN ONE VOLUME. 


Containing the entire Works of the Author, complete with ail the Notes, 
*,* No edition of Byron can be complete, except that published by 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 





With the Magazines, on the 30th inst., complete in One Volume with Thirty-two Illustrations by Lencu, and a Portrait of 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 


CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 


IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 





tor, Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 

ts. 6d. *,* Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 

om re, BORNEO AND LABUAN. 

tts om (Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Avmiralty.) 
1d Pentameters, 

—_ Nearly ready, in 2 vols. medium 8vo. with Charts, Plates, and Etchings, 

rloo-place. 
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OF THE 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMARANG, 


During the Years 1843—46 
Employed Surveying the Coasts of Borneo, Celebes, the Sooloo, Philippine, hatanese, and Meia-co-shimah Groups, 
Korea, Loo-Choo, Quelpart, Japan, and other Islands of the Blue and Yellow Seas; 
accompanied by a brief Vocabulary of the principal Languages. 
By Captain Sin EDWARD BELCHER, C.B. F.R.AS. F.GS. 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
Wits a Popular Summary of the NATURAL HISTORY of the Countries visited, 
By ARTHUR ADAMS, Assistant-SurGzon, R.N, 
London: Reeve, BennamM & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY MISS EDGEWORTH. 


ORLAN DIN O. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
Author of ‘ Early Lessons,’ ‘Parents’ Assistant,’ &c. 
“Orlandino* will form the first volume in a series of Original Works, entitled ‘CILAMBERS'S LIBRARY FOR 
rene PEOPLE,’ and will appear towards the end of December, so as to be adapted for a Christmas and New Year's 





|W. & R, Cuamnens, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr, Amen-corner, 147, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
On December Ist, 
ILLUSTRATED BY KENNY MEADOWS, RICHARD DOYLE, HINE, AND ARCHER, 
Price 5s. in decorated cloth and gold binding, the 


FAMILY JO. MILLER, A DRAWING-ROOM JEST-BOOK. 


CONTAINING 


I. JO. MILLER, A BIOGRAPHY, imagined and compiled froma vast pile of documents, chicfly in the British 
useum. 


= A selection of the brightest Jokes from the great original. 
The cream of the Jests floating in the best Society, and in the best Books, since the last edition of J. M. 


The whole dedicated to the Archwologists of Great Pritain. 


london; Wa, §, ORR & Co., Paternoster-row; J. M‘Guasuan, Dublin; Fraser & Co. and J, Menzigs, 
Edinburgh, 





XUM 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECIIANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

L 
Firra Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufticient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
New Epitioy, 


COMPANION 


TO TUB 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are famt- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Gores Dancey,' A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Turrp Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
& Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Ggorcz Daruey, A.B, 
Price 4s. $d. 
Iv. 
Secoxp Epiti0y, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITIIMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Dantey, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra."—Library of Useful Knowledye, article * Me- 
chanics.” 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Dantey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


‘There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed ina most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 

i , than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
lit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
dir. Dariey."—Sun, April 5, 1830 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS 


Just published. 


1. 
By Authority of the Loris Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


SIR JAMES ROSSS VOYAGE to 
yaad —_— POLE. Plates, Maps and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 


9° 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE: 
from the Ear.ist Periop down to the BATTLE of 
MARATHON. Maps. 4 vols. 8vo. 64s. 


3. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR JOHN 


eee, Bart., (late of the Admiralty). Portrait. Svo. 
6s. 


4, 
The STORY cf the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, Dy Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. Plan. Post 


5. 
VISITS to SPOTS of INTEREST near 
WINDSOR and ETON. By EDWARD JESSE. Woodeuts 
‘ost Svo. 12s. 


6. 
The NORTHERN PROVINCES of 


CHINA. By ROBT. FORTUNE. Second Edition. Plates. 
8vo, 15s. 


ae 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCEL- 
LORS of ENGLAND: from the Ear.igst Times to 1806. 
By LORD CAMPBELL. 5 vols. 8yvo. 72s. 


8. 
LORD SIDMOUTH’S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE, By DEAN PELLEW. Portraits. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


9. 
TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in 
NORTIL AMERICA. By CHAS. LYELL, F.R.S. Plates. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


10, 
SKETCIIES of the WISTORY of 


ee ART. By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 8vo. 
s. 6d. 


1]. 
Tho EMIGRANT. By Sir F. B. 


HEAD. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


12. 
The SIEGES of VIENNA, by the 
TURKS, From the German. By the EARL of ELLES- 
MERE. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


13. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of SERVIA. 
+ agg the German, By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR, 8vo. 
ws. 


14, 
The BRITISH ARMY at WASH- 
INGTON and NEW ORLEANS, in 1814, By Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG. Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


15. 
The WAYSIDE CROSS. A TALE or 


tur Caktist War. By Capt. E. A.MILMAN. Post 8vo. 
2s. 


2 16. 


TYPEE and OMOO: Narratives or 


REAL Events, By HERMANN MELVILLE. 2 vols. post 
Bvo. 12s. 


az. 
A VOYAGE up the RIVER AMA- 
ZON. By WILLIAM H. EDWARDS. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


18. 
A POPTLAR ACCOUNT of the 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of INDIA, By Rev. CUARLES 
ACLAND. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


19. 
UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL 
COINCIDENCES, a TEST of their VERACITY. By Rey. 
J. J. BLUNT. Second E tition. One Volume. 8yo. 12s. 
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20, 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. By 


CHARLES LYELL, F.G.S. Seventh Edition, Woodcuts. 
Oue Volume. 8vo. 18s. 


21. 
A HISTORY of GERMANY. On 
o “4 of Mrs. MARKIIAM’S HISTORIES. Woodcuts. 
2mo. 7s. 6’. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle. street. 





NEW WORKS. 


HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, the 


SPORTING ADVENTURES of THOMAS SCOTT, Esq. By 
the Author of * Handley Cross,’ &c. Svo, with 8 Iilustrations by = 


11. 
MIDSUMMER EVE: a FAIRY 
TALE of LOVE. By Mrs. S.C. HALL, Square crown 8vo. illus- 
trated by MacLise, STANFIELD, &c, 218, (On the 30th inst. 


FLOWERS and thir KINDRED 


THOUGHTS : a Series of Sonnets. Imperial 8vo. with Illustrations 
of Flowers, printed in Colours by Owrn Jones, 318. . 
(On the 30th inst. 


MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 


In Illuminated Printing, Square feap. 8vo. uniform with ‘ Parables 
of Our Lord,’ 218. carved covers ; morocco, 308, (Nearly ready. 


v. 
TheGOOD SHUNAMMITE. In Iilu- 
minated Printing, Square feap, 8vo. uniform with ‘ The Sermon on 
the Mount,’ 2is, carved covers ; morocco, Nearly ready. 


Lady WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY. 


4 FEW REMAINING PASSAGES. Post 4to, uniform with the 
First Edition of the first portion of * Lady Witloughby’s Diary.’ 
(Early in December, 


vit. 
SA VINDROOG ; or, the QUEEN of 
the JUNGLE: an Historical Romance of Southern India. By Captain 
RAFTER, 3 vols. post 8vo. (On Saturday next. 


Vu. 
The HISTORY of PRICES, from the 
close of 1839 to the close of the year 1817, By THOMAS TOOKE, Esq. 
F.RS, 80. (in the press. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The 


authorised Translation, under the superintendence of Lieut,-Colonel 
SABINE, For, Sec, R.S, Vol. 11. Post 8v0. (Nearly ready. 


SYDNEY WALL'S GENERAL 


ATLAS of the WORLD. A New Edition, corrected. Part I. 
Colombier 4to. 4 coloured Maps, 68. (Part 11. on the 30th inst, 


* x * To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 


XI. 
STUDIES of SHAKSPEARE in the 
Plays of King John, Cymbeline, Macbeth, As You Like It, &. 
By GEORGE FLETCHER, Post &vo, 10s, 6d, 


The DOCTOR, Ke. Vol. VII. From 


the Papers of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. Edited by 
the Rev. J. W. WARKTER. Post 8vo, Frontispiece, 148. 


xir. 


The POWER of the SOUL over the 


BODY. By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. Third Edition. Post om 
78. 6d, 


The USE of the BODY in RELA- 


TION to the MIND. By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, 9a, 


xv. 
Some PASSAGES from MODERN 
HISTORY, By the Author of ‘ Twelve Years Ago, §c. Feap. 8yo. 
(On Thursday next. 


LETTERS to my UNKNOWN 


FRIENDS, By a LADY, New Edition, Feap. 8vo. 
(On Thursday next. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR. By 


MARY HOWITT. Square 16mo, with Four Iitustrations by A. 
AM. Howitt, engraved by Absolon, 5a, 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S BOY'S 


COUNTRY BOOK : being the real Life of 2 Country Boy. Third 
Edition. Feap, vo, with numerous Woodculs, 6s, 


xx. 
Mr. G. F. GRAHAM’S NEW ENG- 
LISH SPELLING BOOK, with Ruies and Exercises, for Schools 
or Home Teaching. l2mo, 18. Gd. 


London: Loxemay, Browy, Green, aN» LONGMANS. 





CNov. 2 
MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORKS 


Por DECEMBER and JANUARY, 





1, 
Now first published, 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
GEORGE II. and QUEEN CAROLINE. By LORD 
VEY, VICE-CHAMBERLAIN, Edited by the Right we 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. Portrait, 2 vols. 8yo, -= 
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LATEST JOURNALS of yp 
BROOKE, Rajah of Sarawak, of EVENTS in BORNE), 
with a Nagrative of the Exrepition of H.MS, Tris to 
Bornzo. By Capt. RODNEY MUNDY, RN. Pilates and 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 


3. 
CONCLUSION of the CHANCEL. 
LORS. By LORD CAMPBELL. From the Birth of Lord 
Loughborough to the Death of Lord Eldon in 1838, 2 vols, 


4, 
RANKE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA, 


From the German. By SIR ALEX. and LADY DUFF 
GORDON. Vols. Land Il. 8vo. 


5. 
MEMOIRS of SIR T. FOWELL 
BUXTON ; with Selections from his Correspondence, By 
HIS SON, Cuas. Buxtox, Esq. Portrait. svo,. 


6. 
ADVENTURES in NEW MEXICO 
- ag ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By G. F. RUXTON, Esq. 
ost. Svo. 


7. 
HAND-BOOK of the SPANISH and 
FRENCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. By SIR EDMUND 
HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 


8. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERA- 


TURE of the FINE ARTS. By C. L. EASTLAKE, RA. 
8vo. 


9. 

The ANCIENT PRACTICE of 
PAINTING in OIL and on GLASS, and other Arts, de- 
scribed in several unpublished Manuscripts, dating from 
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REVIEWS 


The Prose Writers of America. 

Griswold. Bentley. 

Turs volume presents a fair opportunity for 
estimating the degree of progress, and the 
existing amount and value, of American litera- 
ture. The New World would seem to have 
started with many advantages: the language, 
the experience, the literature of England had 
been realized, as it were, for her benefit,—and 
were so much capital available as the basis of 
further enterprise. Little, however, for a long 
time was done with it. One great want seemed, 
like that of Hunger, to absorb all other consider- 
ations. The means of political and social life 
had to be secured before the rarer luxuries of 
mind and heart could be indulged; and ac- 
cordingly, while the national intelligence was 
busy in erecting the requisite public institu- 
tions and carrying out a system of commercial 
speculation, it lacked both time and inclination 
for the encouragement of philosophy and art. 
This slow progress becomes the more remarkable 
when compared with German developement. 
German literature, like American, traded first 
on English a The Teutonic poets in 
and about the period of Klopstock drew their 
inspiration confessedly from English sources. 
They had not, however, the advantage of them- 
selves writing in the same language,—they had 
to conquer the differences of idiom and what- 
ever else impeded the tranfusing of the spirit 
of one tongue into another; yet, the German 
having once received the impulse, prepared to 
compete, as described by Klopstock in his 
well-known ode on ‘The Two Muses,’ with 
the English mind, and succeeded in establish- 
ing a rivalry—not, indeed, to be feared, yet 
commanding profound respect. We turn to 
America, and ask in vain for her Klopstocks 
and Kants, her Stolbergs, Schubarts, Biirgers, 
Vosses, Hiltys, Gotters, Lessings, Herders, 
Wielands, Werners, Schillers, Goethes,—to say 
nothing of her Schellings and Hegels. We 
find in America worshippers and imitators of 
these writers,—and also of English bards and 
sages, such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Carlyle; but not men who take the same un- 
equivocal standing as original thinkers and 
doers in the field of literary emulation. 

The obstacles to American literary progress 
have been many. Some are of a social and 
political character,—others of a merely mer- 
cantile description. The refusal of the Ame- 
nean government to protect the copyright of 
foreigners has, in particular, had an almost 
fatal re-action on the native author. While the 
American publisher can get English books from 
England for nothing, he will scarcely deem 
it worth his while to pay for those of home 
manufacture. This ‘even-handed justice” 
operates still more to the injury of the trans- 
atlantic writer than might have been expected. 
American bibliopoles refuse not only to pur- 
chase, but even to publish, his book. They 
combine against him to suppress his production 
—it being their evident interest to prevent 
competition with the fame of foreign authors. 
It behoves, therefore, the American /iftérateur 
to advocate to the fullest extent an equitable 
law of international copyright; and we gladly 
Teeognize in the work before us the presence 
of this argument wherever the subject admitted 
of its introduction. The American mind, as 
We have seen, is essentially of a dependent 
character, and refers to Europe for autho- 
native origin. ‘The American writer has, 
ed commonly to the English for his model 
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and exemplar. “England,” says Mr. Gris- 
wold, “has continued to do the thinking of 
a large class” in the United States;—a class 
consisting, according to the same writer, “of 
men who have arrogated to themselves the 
title of critics’—‘‘our sham sort of men,” 
he adds, “in all departments.” Mr. Griswold 
himself is an evidence of the truth of his own 
charge :—his very “speech bewrayeth him”— 
the turn of expression italicized smacks of 
Teutonic-Anglican Carlyleism. Mr. Griswold 
desires something truly American, and opines 
that American institutions, with the political 
conflicts involved, are favourable to literary 
production ; and sees, indeed, nothing but the 
want of a proper law of copyright to impede 
the natural effect of theirinfluence. He deserves 
great credit for his bold assertion of principle. 
But he has conceived an idea of national 
literature which would deprive us of its main 
characteristics,—having set forth its claims on 
the ground of its being national in spirit rather 
than subject. A national literature should be 
both. It is, of course, not required that all 
American books should treat of American sub- 
jects; but those which are specifically national 
will do so. A truly American writer will rather 
describe the Niagara than the Nile. An 
American Boccaccio would tell tales chiefly of 
his own people,—just as the Italian preferred 
his native Florentines for the subjects of the 
‘ Decamerone,’ though occasionally permitting 
others for the sake of variety. It would have 
been, therefore, the safer course for Mr. Gris- 
wold to have insisted on the twofold nationality 
required; and, after all, we believe that his 
one-sided concession is rather apparent than 
real—rather a measure of conciliation than the 
announcement of a principle. Howbeit, we 
perceive plainly enough that he prefers the sub- 
jective side. He ‘‘ goes in”’ for originality rather 
of thinking than of perceiving. Hence he 
praises the primitive theologists of America— 
such men as Newman, Elict, Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards,—and their successors, both 
dead and living. We are afraid, nevertheless, 
that such writers are of no nation, but of the 
common mother, the Church. It is from the 
poets, the romancers, the historians, and 
essayists of a country that the national literature 
proceeds; not from ecclesiastical dogmatists,— 
who, however honest, sincere and original, 
more or less speak only in the various dialects 
of a common language. 

America is not without the former. The names 
of Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, Cooper, and others, 
hold a fair rank among historians. She has 
biographers many; and orators not a few, 
whose printed speeches may be fairly admitted 
to compose part of the national literature. We 
might refer with pleasure to the learned and 
scientific intellects which in America have cast 
light on archzeological, oriental, and classical 
researches,—or made discoveries in mathemati- 
cal and physiological investigation ; but our task 
confines itself chiefly to those who describe the 
manners of a people, reveal the mysteries of its 
heart, and illustrate the relations of social life. 

Mr. Griswold’s volume — consisting, as it 
does, of seventy-two pieces of literary biogra- 
phy, with a considerable number of extracts 
given as illustrative of the peculiar talent and 
style of each author—represents, as it were, the 
corpus of American literature, “its form and 
pressure.” Here is a fund of amusement and 
instruction, of which, for the benefit of our 
readers, we willingly avail ourselves. 

It is natural, perhaps, that an American 
critic should overvalue the writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, Utilitarian as he is, we should be 
disposed to assign to him a high rank ; but when 





his biographer prefers his style to that of Ad- 
dison, the partiality is conspicuous. Mr. Gris- 
wold’s censure of Jefferson is quite as strong 
as his pes of Franklin,—but clearly the 
result of philosophical prejudice. ‘To Madison 
he is more just—to Dr. Dwight more generous 
—to Chief Justice Marshal more reverent—to 
Citizen Hamilton more compassionate — to 
Fisher Ames more patronizing—and to Quincy 
Adams more obsequious. With the name of 
Charles Brockden Brown, we are introduced at 
length into a purely literary arena. This writer 
elected literature for his profession. His career 
was marked with the defects of the literary 
character—a want of apparent aim at the out- 
set, and imperfect accomplishment at the end 
—an uncertain life and a premature death, 
leaving plans unexecuted and talents undeve- 
loped. He was both a novelist and a critic; 
but crude and inelegant in both. Concerning 
Mr. Paulding, the author of ‘ Westward Ho!’ 
it is desirable to add the following citation.— 

“Mr. Paulding’s writings are distinguished for a 
decided nationality. He has had no respect for 
authority unsupported by reason, but on all subjects 
has thought and judged for himself. He has defended 
our government and institutions, and has embodied 
what is peculiar in our mannersand opinions. There 
is hardly a character in his works who would not in 
any country be instantly recognized as an American. 

Mr. Timothy Flint, the next whom we 
shall name, is remarkable as having com- 
menced his literary existence at forty-five years 
of age. The character of his works is suffi- 
ciently indicated in a single sentence :—To the 
end of his career “ he was an invalid; but was 
compelled to write constantly and rapidly, and 
to print without revision.” Mr. Griswold has, 
however, neglected to notice, among the pro- 
ductions of this writer, a series of excellent 
papers which appeared in the Atheneum in 
the year 1835, on the Literature of America,— 
and to which we are happy here to re-direct 
public attention. 

To later writers it is that we must turn in 
vindication of American authorship. The name 
of loudest report in this connexion is not an 
author of imagination—no novelist nor poet, 
but an essayist and a preacher—Dr. Channing. 
But he stands the centre of a literary group; 
and we extract a passage which represents him 
as such, for the sake of the relations to which 
we are thereby introduced.— 

“In 1780 Newport [in Rhode Island, the place of 
Dr. Channing's birth] was the residence of two of 
the most remarkable men who have ever lived in 
New England, the Reverend Doctor Hopkins, whose 
writings had so great an influence upon theological 
opinions in the last century, and the Reverend Doctor 
Stiles, famous for profound and various learning, and 
‘virtues proportioned to his intellectual acquisitions,” 
who was afterwards President of Yale College. They 
were ministers of the two Congregational Churches in 
the town, and though in many respects very different 
from each other, and representatives of rival parties, 
they were both friends of the Attorney General, and 
often at his house. Doctor Channing states that 
when a child he regarded Doctor Stiles with more 
reverence than any other human being, and to the 
influence of that extraordinary man in the circle in 
which he was brought up, he attributes a part of the 
indignation which he felt toward every invasion of 
human rights. He was also much attached to Doctor 
Hopkins, whom he used to see riding on horseback 
through the streets, ‘in a plaid gown fastened by a 
girdle round the waist, and with a study cap on his 
head,’ appearing like a man who had nothing to do 
with the world. Ina sermon which he preached at 
Newport, when he was himself an old man, he pre- 
sented an interesting picture of those peculiar and 
venerable persons, around whom clung so many re- 
collections of his early life. Washington Allston, 
who was but one year his senior, went to Newport in 
1787, and contracted an intimacy with him which 
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continued through youth, the strength of manhood, 
and old age. They roamed together through the 
picturesque scenery which still attracts annual crowds 
of strangers, and ‘amid this glorious nature’ received 
impressions of the great and beautiful which had an 
influence in determining their modes of thought and 
habits of life. Richard H. Dana, a cousin of Chan- 
ning, and afterwards a brother-in-law of Allston, in 
a few years wandered, an inspired boy, over the 
same fields, and on the rocky coast listened to the 
roar and dashing of the waters of that ocean, which 
he was to describe with such effect in his noble 
poetry. Allston, Channing,and Dana were thus con- 
nected in childhood. In old age they often visited, 
from their neighbouring homes in Boston, these scenes 
of their earliest inspiration. Two of them, in the 
order of their ages, have gone to the world in whose 
atmosphere they almost seemed to live while here 
among us.” 





We have a life of Allston in this volume,—in 
which justice is done to his merits as an artist. 
As an author he had but few claims. Some 
particulars of the American Titian cannot be 
unwelcome.— 


“Washington Allston was born in Georgetown, 
South Carolina, on the fifth of November, 1779. 
His family is respectable, and several members of it 
had been distinguished in the public service. When 
he was seven years old he was removed to New- 
port, Rhode Island, where he continued at school 
until 1796, when he was transferred to Har- 
vard College. At Newport he became acquainted 
with Malbone, whose beautiful miniatures were then 
beginning to attract attention, and was smitten with 
the love of Art, so that meeting him again in Boston, 
during his freshman year in college, he determined 
to adopt his profession. Under the casual direction 
of Malbone he devoted as much time to painting as 
he could borrow from his other pursuits, until he 
graduated, when he sold his paternal estate for the 
purpose of studying in Europe, and sailed for Lon- 
don. West was then president of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and he received his young countryman very 
kindly. In a few months he beeame an exhibitor, and 
sold one of his pictures. In 1804 he went to Paris, 
and studied in the Louvre and Luxembourg; and 
proceeded to Italy, where he remained four years, with 
Coleridge and our own Irving for companions, and 
Thorwaldsen for a fellow-student. At Rome, on 
account of his fine colouring, they called him the 
American Titian. In 1809 Allston returned to Bos- 
ton, where he remained nearly three years, marrying 
in this period a sister of Dr. Channing ; and in 1811 
he went again to England. One of his first works 
after his arrival was the great picture of the Dead 
Man Revived by Elijah’s Bones, which obtained a 
prize of two hundred guineas from the British Insti- 
tution, and is now in the Pennsylvania Academy. 
While it was in progress he was seized with a dan- 
gerous illness, and retired from London to Clifton, 
a rural town, where on his recovery he painted por- 
traits of Coleridge, Southey, and some others. When 
he went back to the city his wife died, suddenly, and 
* left me,’ he says in one of his letters, ‘ nothing but 
my art; and this seemed to me as nothing.’ His in- 
tellect was for a while deranged, but the assiduities 
of friends, and his own will triumphed, and when 
his mind had recovered its tone he painted The 
Mother and Child, now in the collection of Mr. 
MacMutrie of Philadelphia; Jacob's Dream, which 
is owned by the Earl of Egremont; Uriel in the 
Sun, which was purchased by the Marquis of Staf- 
ford; and some other pictures. In 1818 he came 
back a second time to Boston, and he resided all the 
rest of his life near that city. He was married to a 
sister of Richard H. Dana, a man of kindred genius, 
and had many warm friends, some of whom could 
have left him nothing to desire of sympathy or appre- 
ciation, Among the pictures which he painted are 
Rosalie listening to Music, Ursulina, and The 
Spanish Maid, which he illustrated with beautiful 
and exquisitely finished poems; and Miriam singing 
her Song of Triumph, Jeremiah dictating to the 
Scribe his Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Saul and the Witch of Endor, The Angel libe- 
rating Peter from Prison, and Lorenzo and Jessica. 
Jn i814 he had commenced a large piece, Belshazzar’s 
Feast, which it was thought would be his master-piece; 








but though he continued to work upon it at times for 
nearly thirty years, it was never finished. * * 
I may say with confidence that it is the judgment 
of the best critics of this age that he left no equal, 
in his department of art, in the world.” 

Of Richard Henry Dana, the Elder, little is 
known—though he is both a novelist and a 
poet of uncommon merit. His ‘ Buccaneer’ 
and ‘Paul Felton’ are romances of consi- 
derable power, both descriptive and pathetic ; 
—the former is, moreover, a manly poem, full 
of thought and music. His novel of ‘Tom 
Thornton, is interesting, —and is written in 
a style of earnestness which holds truth 
paramount even to taste, and refuses to adorn 
vice with a veil of beauty. The system of piracy 
has been peculiarly injurious to Dana’s interests; 
and his writings in consequence remain uncol- 
lected.— 

“Mr. Dana was of the glorious old federal party, 
of which Washington, Hamilton, Marshall, Jay, Ames, 
and so many other great men had been ornaments; 
and his first public production was a politico-literary 
oration, pronounced on the 4th of July, 1814, From 
this time he wrote little, perhaps nothing, for the press, 
until 1817, when he contributed his first article to the 
North American Review. It was abrilliant and justly 
severe criticism of the poetry of Moore. Not long 
after, he became a member of the North American 
Club, and when his relative, Edward T. Channing, 
now a Harvard professor, was made editor of the 
Review, he took some part in the management of it, 
according to an agreement between them, and con- 
tinued to do so until Channing entered the college, 
in 1820, when his connection with the work entirely 
ceased. Among the articles which he wrote for it 
was one on Hazlitt’s Lectures on the British Poets, 
which excited much attention at the time. The 
Pope and Queen Anne school was then triumphant, 
and the dicta of Jeffrey were law. Dana praised 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and saw much to admire 
in Byron; he thought poetry was something more 
than a recreation; that it was something superinduced 
upon the realities of life; he believed the ideal and 
the spiritual might be as real as the visible and the 
tangible; thought there were truths beyond the uader- 
standing and the senses, and not to be reached by 
ratiocination; and indeed broached many paradoxes 
not to be tolerated by the literary men of Boston 
and Cambridge then, but which now the same com- 
munity has taken up and carried to an extent at that 
time unthought of. Soon after his withdrawal from 
the North American Club, Mr. Dana began ‘The 
Idle Man, of which the first volume appeared in 
1821. In the following year came out what was 
intended for the first number of the second volume, 
but receiving information from his publisher that he 
was writing himself into debt, he stopped. In ‘The 
Idle Man’ was first printed ‘Tom Thornton,’ his 
other stories, and several essays, with poems by 
Bryant, and a few pieces by a third hand. Allston 
wrote for it *‘Monaldi,’ which would have formed 
part of the second volume had the work been con- 
tinued. Bryant had also contributed to the North 
American Review while Dana was counected with it, 
(among other things ‘Thanatopsis,’ the finest poem 
ever produced by a youth of eightcen,) and in 1825, 
when he was editor of the New York Review, Dana 
in turn became a writer for that miscellany, in which 
he published his first poem, ‘The Dying Raven.’ 
Discouraged by the failure of ‘The Idle Man,’ Dana 
did not make another attempt for himself until 1827, 
when he gave to the public a small volume entitled 
‘The Buceaneer and other Poems,’ which was well 
received, the popular taste having in the five years 
which had elapsed since the publication of ‘The Idle 
Man’ been considerably improved; but as his pub- 
lishers failed soon after it was printed, he was not 
made any richer by it. In 1833 he published his 
Poems and Prose Writings, including ‘The Bucca- 
neer,’ and other pieces embraced in his previous 
volume, with some new poems, and ‘The Idle Man,’ 
except the few papers written for it by his friends. 
For this he received from his bookseller about enough 
to make up for the loss he had originally sustained by 
the last-mentioned volume. Here I must again refer 
to the atrocious system of robbery of foreign authors, 
which, like every other sort of crime, however imper- 


ceptibly, brings sure punishment 
The printer to whom the privileg 
bread from the mouth of the Eu 
secured by act of Congress, was not going to pay 
copy money to an American. Had ‘The Idle May’ 
succeeded, as it would have done if not und = 
and thus Mr. Dana encouraged to go on oo 
have been a voluminous writer, a benefactor a 
glory to the nation. As it is, indeed, what ae 
is a man does not feel that he has done more for the 
substantial advantage and honour of his country than 
the greatest of our heroes, so called, who have lived 
in this generation ? Since 1833 Mr. Dana has pub 
lished nothing except two or three articles ea 
Literary and Theological Review, and the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims, and a few poems, which appeared in 
a magazine of which the writer of this was editor 

This is a sad account —the record of 
“a heavy blow and great discouragement” 
by which American genius has been visibly 
well nigh crushed,—scotched, if not slain, We 
may here mention that American literature has 
more than one Dana: Richard H. Dana, jun 
the son of the poet, and author of the well. 
known work ‘ Two Years before the Mast,’— 
and a Nathan Dana, the founder of a legal 
professorship in Harvard College, and who js 
described by Mr. Griswold “as one of the 
wisest and purest men who have lived” in his 
country. The celebrated Judge Story was the 
first occupant of the chair.—In the extract just 
given the name of Bryant occurs—a name too 
famous even in England asa poet to be passedover 
with a mere allusion. William Cullen Bryant 
has, however, long since exchanged poetry for 
politics—and prefers the columns of the Even. 
ing Post, which he edits, to the pages of the 
North American Review, to which he was once 
an eminent contributor, Mr. Griswold sums 
up his merits as a prose writer in the following 
passage, to which we specially give insertion 
on account of its assertion of Mr. Bryant's 
nationality. — 

“Mr. Bryant is the leading journalist of his party, 
which is honoured in having so illustrious a person 
among its champions. * * So much is now said of 
nationality in literature, and by a certain sort 
of critics it is so constantly and with such offer- 
sive arrogance denied that there is anything national 
in the productions of the American mind, that I car 
not forbear an allusion to this quality in Mr. Bryant's 
writings. It may be truly said that, whatever is in 
them of intrinsic truth, the views of Mr. Bryant on 
every subject respecting which the intelligent in all 
countries do not agree, are essentially American, both 
of and nurtured by our institutions, experience and 
condition, and held only by ourselves and by these 
who look to us for instruction and example.” 

We may perhaps return in a future number to 
this volume for some further extracts. 
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A Commentary of the Services and Charges of 
William Lord Grey, K.G.  By_his Son, 
Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, K.G., &. 
Edited by Sir P. de M. Grey Egerton, Bart. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 

Tuts interesting and well-edited volume con- 

sists mainly of a manuscript found by Sir Philip 

Egerton among the family papers which have 

descended to him from his illustrious ancestor, 

the Lord Deputy of Ireland, and the patron of 

Spenser. It was composed by Arthur Lord Grey 

from the narrative of his father, William Lord 

Grey; and is a brief and characteristic recital 

of certain military exploits in which the latter 

was engaged—especially the valiant defence of 

Guisnes, after Calais had been taken by the 

French at the close of the reign of Queen Mary. 
William Lord Grey of Wilton died in 1562: 

and Sir Philip Egerton plausibly speculates that 

the manuscript in question was written by his 
| son when he was temporarily confined in the 

Fleet Prison in 1575. It is quite certain that 

it was in existence before 1577, when Holit 
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published the first edition of his va sa 
_hecause it is there quoted in several places 
jatim ; and the conjecture 1s, that Arthur 
er Grey lent it to the early historian in order 
_ he might be furnished with the authentic 
facts of 80 remarkable an incident. Sir Philip 
rton has subjoined, in_notes, the parallel 
es as they stand in Holinshed; and one 
of them affords a singular proof that he some- 
times did not understand the document of which 
he was availing himself. Henry the Eighth is 
represented in 1545 as speaking of the confi- 
dence which he reposed in William Lord Grey, 
_remarking, that his conduct and courage have 
bred in the King “an odder trust of his fervance 
thanif he had been merely “ a common servant 
or subject.” Holinshed did not understand the 
word “ odder’’ thus applied—which only means 
other; and called it “an odde trust,’’—as if the 
King had meant a strange or out-of-the-way 
trust; and after the manuscript had been re- 
turned to the noble author who had lent it, find- 
ing that his meaning had been mistaken by the 
chronicler he substituted greater for ‘‘odder” 
—a word that could not well be misinterpreted. 
This and other changes show that the ——— 
underwent correction some time subsequently 
to the period when it was written. The whole 
isin the autograph of Arthur Lord Grey; and 
on this account, if both could not be given, we 
should have been better satisfied with a fac- 
simile of his writing than with the frontispiece 
of hisceat of arms,—or even with the represen- 
tation of the town and castle of Guisnes, from 
the Cotton MS.—more particularly as the latter 
is, at best, merely a fragment. 

The Introduction by Sir Philip Egerton is 
very simply, unpretendingly and intelligently 
written—in short, just what it ought tobe; and 
the only point at all laboured in it is the vindi- 
cation of Arthur Lord Grey from the charge of 
unnecessary cruelty in his administration of the 
affairs of Ireland. To this government, as is 
well known, he was appointed in 1580—when 
he took with him Edmund Spenser as his secre- 
tary; who termed him, in a sonnet prefixed to 
The Fairie Queene,’ 

the pillar of my life 
And patron of my muse’s pupillage. 
The principal event in the Irish administration 
of Arthur Lord Grey on which to ground a 
charge of cruelty is the wholesale slaughter of 
the Spaniards, Italians and Irish who landed at 
Smerwick under the command of San Joseph. 
They were indiscriminately put to the sword or 
hanged—the excuse being that the prisoners 
outnumbered the victors; but surely it would 
have been enough for security to deprive them 
of their arms. Queen Elizabeth was of this 
opinion; andhence the disgrace of Arthur Lord 
Grey at court. True it is, that Camden in his 
‘Annals’ informs us that the determination of 
the council of war was “against the mind of 
the Lord Deputy, who shed tears’ on the occa- 
sion,—but the statement wants evidence: and 
although Cox in his ‘ Ireland’ asserts that “ the 
good deputy”? was misrepresented in England 
asa “bloody man,’’ no defence of him at the 
time was attempted. However, this is a ques- 
tion beside the immediate purpose of the volume 
before us;—although it was not only natural, 
but proper, that Sir Philip Egerton should say 
what he could in favour of a man who, instead 
ofselecting for his secretary—as is the habit in 
our own day—some underling of office, had the 
judgment and foresight to take with him a 
man capable of producing a poem which, in the 
‘Legend of Arthegal,’ would hand down his 
patron to posterity as the emblem of purity and 
justice. This mere fact says more in favour of 
the character of Arthur Lord Grey than Camden 
Cox could adduce :—for men of blood are not 


usually sensible of the beauties of poetry nor 
likely to be the patrons of its professors. 

In the body of this book we meet with a ver 
characteristic anecdote of Henry the Fighth 
and William Lord Grey, after the latter had suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Surrey in the government 
of Boulogne and the surrounding country. The 
French, during a truce, in order to annoy the 
town had erected a fort called Chatillon in 
the immediate vicinity ; and Lord Grey, aware 
of the injury it might do, sent over Sir Thomas 
Palmer to ask the King and council whether 
he might not attack and destroy it. The council 
at once declared against the enterprise, as an 
infringement of the truce; and a letter was 
drawn and placed in the hands of Sir Thomas 
peremptorily forbidding it. Nevertheless, as 
soon as the council had withdrawn the King 
called Sir Thomas to his side,—and sent a verbal 
message to Lord Grey ordering him, in defiance 
of the letter, to raze the fortress of Chatillon. 
The rest we give in the words of Arthur Lord 
Grey, as he had the narrative from the lips of 
his father.— 

“Sir Thomas, somwhat estonyed heereat, consider- 
ing the wayghtines of the cause, and the contrarietie 
of the letter and message, beegan too put the kyng 
in mind of the small creditt that hys bare arrant of 
tyght was lyke too have, so flatt agaynst the import 
of hys majesties wryting. But the king, cutting of 
hys speach, Delyver thou the message, quoth hee; 
at hys choyce then bee the executyng therof. Sir 
Thomas, thus dispatched, with greate speede arryved 
at Bullen, immediately uppon the openyng of the 
gates at afternoune. Hys letter and message dely- 
vered, my lord strayght assembled the councell; 
shewed unto them the king hys letter; that read, 
hee caused sir Thomas too pronounce beefore them 
the message allso. Everie man was too saye hys 
advyce. Yt went rowndely throwghe the bourde, 
withowte any question, that the letter was to bee fol- 
lowed, the message not too bee stayed on. My lord 
havyng hard, not replying any thyng, wylled sir 
Thomas too bee called in agayne, bad hym repeate 
hys message, and therwhyllst made a clarck of the 
councell too wryte the same verbatim; thys doonne, 
hee wylled sir Thomas Pallmer to sett hys hand 
thertoo, and then requyred the whoale table beesydes 
as witnessies of the same too doo the lyke: which 
they did. Then my lord, takyng the same into hys 
owane handes, withowte further openyng hys resolu- 
tion, brake up councell; commaunded strayght the 
gates too bee shutt; guave pryvie warnyng that cer- 
tayne bandes with armoor and weapoon, and lyke- 
wyze pyoners, shulld that nyght by an oware bee in 
| readiness, The oware cocm, hyssellf with the warned 
| companie yssued owte, passed over, and, withowte 
| any larme too the ennemie, overthrew in .iij. or .iiij. 
| owares what in .ij. or .iij. mounthes had been rayzed : 
| so in greate quyetnes retourned into the towne. Pre- 
| zently hee dispatched sir Thomas back agayne too 
the king with the newys; whowse retourn was so 
sooddayne as the king hymsellf, beeyng in the cham- 
bre of presence, and seeyng hym whan hee cam in, 
beefore sir Thomas, in dooyng hys reverencies, coulde 
coom unto hym, did asck hym aloude,— What, wyll 
hee doo yt or no? Sir Thomas, guyving no oother 
awnswer, but presenting hys letters, and sayeng that 
therby hys majestie shullde knowe, the king agayne 
in earnest moode,—Nay, tell us, I saye, whyther 
hee wyll doo it or no? Then sir Thomas toald hym 
that it was doon, and the whoale fortification cleane 
rased. Wherat the king, takyng great joye, pre- 
sently called too certayne of my lords of the councell 
that were by, and sayed: How saye yee, my lords ? 
Chastilion, the new forte, is layed as flatt as thys 
flowre. One strayght amongst them guave judge- 
ment that hee that had doonne it was woorthy too 
looze hys head: the king strayght replyed that hee 
had rather looze a dozen sutche heads as hys that so 
judged then one sutche servantes that had doon it; 
and dyd commaunde that my lord’s pardoon were 
presently made, the which with a letter of greate 
thanckes and promys of reward was retourned by 
the sayed sir Thomas too my lord; but the rewarde 
fayled, the king not contynuyng long after.” 


Recollecting the character of Henry the Eighth, 














it may be a question whether, supposing the 
attempt had failed, Lord Grey might not have 
lost his head for disobeying the letter of the 
council,—notwithstanding the message of the 
King and his promise to bear him harmless. 

The events relating to the remarkable siege 
and cession of Guisnes are matters of history. 
The facts have hitherto been derived from 
Holinshed; and the book in our hands is 
curious, because it shows the course from which 
the chronicler derived his information, what 
pains he often took to obtain authentic details, 
and how persons of the highest rank sometimes 
lent him valuable assistance. Of these events 
Arthur Lord Grey was an eye-witness; and he 
was one of the hostages given to the enemy for 
the fulfilment of the conditions of surrender, 
The biographical narrative is brought down no 
lower than the siege of Leith,—where William 
Lord. Grey was Lieutenant-General, and at 
which his son Arthur was also present; but 
the latter, for some unexplained reason, breaks 
off his story with the following sentence— 
“And so for brevitie sake I leave further of 
this joorneye to discourse, thowghe mattere there 
bee ynowghe to saye mutche more therof.” 

We should like to have seen in the Appendix 
what the old poet Thomas Churchyard says of the 
siege of Leith ;—for he served under Lord Grey 
at the time. But perhaps Sir Philip Egerton 
thought he had sufficiently illustrated the sub- 
ject in his notes and supplementary documents ; 
—or possibly he might not be aware that this 
neglected author had written upon the subject. 

We are glad that the MS. of Arthur Lord 
Grey has been brought to light. It was one of 
the purposes in the formation of the Camden 
Society to induce those who had family papers 
to search them: and we feel convinced that, 
besides this curious and important narrative, 
Sir Philip will find in his ancestral archives,— 
belonging to a line which extends from the reign 
of Henry the Eighth downwards—other papers 
worthy as well of print as of preservation. 





The Council of Four: a Game at “ Defini- 
tions.”” Edited by Arthur Wallbridge. 
Ollivier. 

As the readers of the diheneum in town and 

country will be shortly congregated about the 

Christmas fires—and the spirit which animated 

the festival tides of our ancestors is gradually 

taking more intellectual forms—we think we 

can recommend the “ingenuity” before us as a 

ae ee and wholesome variety. It would have 

1ad nosuccess, we believe, at the Christmas Court 
of Queen Elizabeth—and might have sorely tried 
that legendary pattern of civilization “ the fine 
old English gentleman” of a later time: but in 
our age of the world (into which we feel very 
grateful that it was permitted us to be born), 
while it will harmonize as well with the sub- 
stantial creature comforts whose abundance is 

one of the proper characters of the season as did 

any of the more picturesque diversions which 

nestled in the blaze of the old baronial hall, it 
may be found serving even by the fireside of 

Mechanics’ Institutes for the shopkeeper and 

the artisan to sharpen their wits upon. — It 

offers, at the same time, very fitting exercise 
of the ingenuity for scenes of more pre- 
tension: and the manner and origin of it are 
on this wise. —It happened, the Author (or 

Editor, as he calls himself,) relates, ‘‘ some 

short time since, that, being one of a small 

party assembled at the house of a friend, we 
agreed to play at bouts rimés. But the due 
number of syllables would not come pleasantly 

—the poems, when complete, were uninterest- 

ing—and altogether our game at bouts rimés 

did not turn out well. Upon this, I proposed 

that we should try a new exercise for our wits, 
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This was to consist of various definitions of some 
word fixed upon by general consent. Each of 
the company was to be provided with a slip of 
paper and a pencil. Three words for definition 
being chosen, they were to be written down by 
every person on his, or her, slip of paper, and 
—the definition of each word having afterwards 
been written under it—all the papers were to 
be handed to some one gentleman, who was 
to act as Reader. This gentleman was then to 
read aloud the contents of the papers: giving 
all the definitions of one word before he pro- 
ceeded to the next. As the anonymous was to 
be strictly preserved, here was a capital oppor- 
tunity for the expression of opinion—for jokes 
—or for anything, indeed, which the temptation 
of being able to write without chance of being 
convicted as the author of the matter written 
could inspire. 


Of such an intention carried out on succes- 
sive evenings by the author and three of his 
friends—who took the name of ‘The Council 
of Four’’—this little volume is, or professes to 
be, the result. As at once a guide and an in- 
ducement to others, some of the “ definitions” 
may be quoted in testimony to the intellectual 
productiveness of the game. Each word has, 
of course, four interpreters—but we choose those 
only in each case which please us best.— 

“Child. God’s problem, waiting Man’s solution. 

“Miser. An amateur pauper.—An oyster with a 
pearl in its shell.—A lover who is contented with a 
look.—A man who makes bricks that his heirs may 
build houses. 

“Tonorance. The leaden sword with which the 
mass of mankind are compelled to fight the social 
battle.—The barren country of which all are natives, 
and from which all are emigrants. —A serpent which 
many foster because they suppose it to be harmless. 
—A dark ‘place where peor people are allowed to 
grope about till they hurt themselves or somebody 
else. 

“ Bachelor. The slave of liberty—A mule who 
shirks his regular load.—A wild goose in the air, 
much abused by tame geese in the farm-yard. 

“Politics. The quarrels of the workmen whilst they 
lay the foundation of Scciology.—Imagination and 
Passion attempting the work of Reason.—A national 
humming-top, which spins the least when it hums 
the most. 

“ Prison. The grave where State Doctors bury 
their murdered patients.—An oven where Society 
puts newly-made crime to harden.—A school where 
immoral training is administered to those who are 
going into the world, and moral training to those who 
are going out of it. 

“Napoleon. A naughty boy who was put in a 
corner because he wanted the world to play with. 
—A heartless gambler, who ruined himse!f and 
all his friends, and died in the King’s Bench Prison. 

“Candle. One whose fate is to die of consump- 
tion, but who constantly makes light of his mis- 
fortune, 

“ Metaphysics. Words to stay the appetite till 
facts are ready.—The art of stirring a fire so as to 
increase its smoke and diminish its brightness. — 
Feeling for a science in the dark. 

“Monk. A sea-worthy vessel moored in a stag- 
nant dock.—A coward who won't fight. 

“ America. Youth affecting manhood. — Young 
John Bull working with his coat off. 

“nk. The black sea on which thought rides at 
anchor. 

“TPall-room. A confined place in which people 
are committed by Fashion to hard labour. 

“ Pedantry. Intellectual tight-lacing. 

“ Marriage. Going home by daylight after court- 
ship’s masquerade. 

“ Duel. Folly playing at murder. 

“Luxury. War's deputy in time of peace. 

“ Alchymy. An aged drcamer, who produced a 
reality surpassing his dreams.—A run on Nature for 

old. 

“Slave. Every one who believes himself not free. 

“Money. The largest slaveholder in the world, 

“Treland, The Action of nations, torn to pieces 








by its own dogs.—A hot potato which John Bull 
has stolen, and will hold, though it burns his fingers. 

“Savage. An individual who goes to war with his 
enemies, like a heathen, and takes their scalps,— 
instead of going to law with them, like a Christian, 
and taking their goods, 

“Soldier. A human enamel, who is the more 
prized the more colours he has taken, and the greater 
the number of fires through which he has passed. 

“Cromwell. A servant of the nation who swept 
away a sovereign with the dust. 

“Bee. A travelling bagman in the sweetmeat 
line.” 

Our readers will see from these specimens 
taken very much at random that the exercise is 
a tolerably intellectual one —at least in the 
hands of “The Council of Four.” There is 
epigrammatic point, satiric truth, and philoso- 
phic meaning in the aphorisms. There is 
enough of uniformity in the quality of the 
thoughts to suggest that The Council is four 
“single gentlemen rolled into one’—and that 
Mr. Arthur Wallbridge here edits himself. 





The Pre-Adamite Earth. By John Harris, D.D. 

Ward & Co. 

Dr. Harris is well known as the author of 
‘Mammon’ and some other successful prize 
essays, which have gained for him a wide-spread 
popularity amongst certain classes of the read- 
ing public. He has not, however, rested satis- 
fied with the laurels which he has thus won; but 
has attempted to obtain for himself a hearing in 
a widely different circle from that to which his 
former attempts were addressed. His essays 
were for popular reading and popular influence ; 
and scarcely should we have recognized their 
brilliant and florid author in the terse pages 
before us but for the name. 

Whether Dr. Harris has been prompted to 
this effort by any supposed want of the age, 
or as the result of a particular direction of 
his own mind, we know not; but it is certain 
that his work has a marvellous family like- 
ness to some others which we have lately re- 
viewed. It belongs, in fact, to the same class 
of books as Oken’s ‘Philosophy of Nature,’ 
‘ The Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion,’ and Ansted’s ‘Ancient World.’ It is 
intended to supply a theory of the existing 
phenomena of creation from the point of view 
of the author’s own theological system. It may 
be regarded as standing midway between Oken’s 
remarkable work and the ‘ Vestiges;’ and has 
a popular advantage over these two works in 
that it is perfectly orthodox. The author does 
not make any pretensions to the character of a 
naturalist,—nor does he endeavour to enunciate 
new views with regard to the phenomena of 
creation. His object is to show the harmony 
that exists between the laws that regulate the 
phenomena of external nature and what we 
know from revelation and reason of the attri- 
butes of God. The objection will be brought 
against this book that is urged against works of a 
similar kind,—that we know too little of the 
nature of the First Great Cause to supply us with 
principles which are true explanations of the facts 
that occur in the external world. We admit this; 
but there is a difference between a principle 
which is to act as a method of inquiry and a 
gencralization which is the true explanation of 
a series of phenomena. It is quite impossible 
for the human mind to be cognizant of the 
varied phenomena of the external world and 
not theorize on their laws and causes. From 
the earliest periods cosmogonies, philosophies, 
and systems of nature have been handed down 
to us, and attest the anxiety of man to bring 
together in a whole the varied facts which 
he sees around him in external nature. The 
chemist, the mineralogist, the botanist, or the 





dealer in particular facts and species accurately 





—— CNov, 20 
described, rejects all hypothesis as absurdine 
and prides himself on the cleverness with whi h 
he can raise doubts as to the probabilities of 

theory’s being true. This is undoubtedly ri ht 
where hypotheses are put in the place of = 

ralisations founded on strict induction, —orwh : 
theories assume the greater part of the facts which 
they pretend toexplain. Hypotheses, analo ies 
and theories have their value in science = 
used In a proper way,—and act towards true 
science as a scaffolding to a building, supplying 
its place for the time and acting as a means 
for rearing the more substantial fabric, To the 
great mass, who have not the time nor the 
ability to cultivate the details of science, such out- 
lines of its aim and objects as these hypotheses 
supply are the only means which they Possess 
of gaining a faint view of the wonders of the 
universe in which they have been called to 
consciousness. Dr. Harris seems perfeetly 
aware of the difference between the correctly 
observed facts of the modern sciences and 
general theories of their relations.— 




























“There is, however, a wide interval hetween the 
extreme which makes everything of a principle, and 
that which seeks security from it, by abandoning the 
principle altogether. As surely as the mind is one 
the truth to which the mind is preconfigured is one, 
On this ground it is that we argue from the known 
to the unknown; approach a subject of inquiry 
under the guidance of an antecedent probability as 
to what we shall find in it; and employ analogy and 
hypothesis as instruments of scientitic discovery, 
* How,’ inquires Plato, ‘ can you expect to find unless 
you have a general idea of what you seck? ‘The 
mind,” says Lord Bacon, ‘ must bring to every expe 
riment a “ precogitation,” or antecedent idea, as the 
ground of that “ prudens quiestio.”’ which he pro- 
nounces to be the prior half of the knowledge sought 
—‘ dimidium scientiz.’ Indeed, is not the Novum 
Organum itself of hypothetical origin? ‘ When 
Newton said, “ Hypotheses non fingo,” he did not 
mean that he deprived himself of the facilities of in- 
vestigation afforded by assuming, in the first instance, 
what he hoped ultimately to be able to prove. With- 
out such assumptions, science could never have 
attained its present state; they are necessary steps 
in the progress to something more certain; and nearly 
everything which is now theory was once hypothesis, 
Even in purely experimental science, some induce- 
ment is necessary for trying one experiment rather 
than another.’ These hypotheses, as the language 
implies, are only provisional. They must be ofa 
nature to admit of verification; and be actually sub- 
jected to a test which shall confirm or explode them. 
In the same provisional manner might principles 
derived from the domain of revealed theology be 
advantageously carried into the province of nature. 
There is a true deductive method in science as well 
as a false; and there is a right method of employing 
theological principles in philosophy as well as 8 
wrong. Everything depends on the manner in which 
they are employed. ‘The inductive conclusion must 
he kept distinct from the speculative assumption. 
However fruitful the deductive principle may be, 
it can be used only for suggestion, not for demon- 
stration; the proof of the view suggested must be of 
the same nature with that of the subject investigated 
or discussed.” 


Such a statement furnishes the assurance that 
the object of the author is not to propound new 
views in science ;—and that he is not likely to 
mistake the grounds or nature of his proposi- 
tions. The commencing chapters of this volume 
will be found less interesting to the general 
reader than those which follow; and their 
strictly theological character forbids our enter- 
ing upon the task of criticism. At the same 
time, the arrangement of the whole work 
depends on the demonstration of the truth of 
the general principles which are enunciated a 
the beginning. These principles are certain 
properties, so to speak, necessary to the exist- 
ence of Deity as a first cause in nature, and 
which are necessarily seen in operation m 
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ith the author's ng _ = 
‘no to do. If that be wrong, then his 
ee el classifications are Wrong,—but 
a facts remain the same. At any rate, his 
. tis commendable, even should it not turn 
se eeetalel as we believe there is nothing 
pengest more relieve the theology of our 
vl ts than a well-directed attention to the 
ration which exists between the Creator and 
i on. ; 
eden is the first of a series in which 
the author proposes to apply his principles, not 
only to external nature, but to man, the family, 
the nation, the church, and the future prospects 
ofhumanity. The application of these principles 
hegins with organic nature :—and here we are 
dad to find, as the title of his work would 
indicate, that he has no sympathy with those 
divines who believe, in spite of their senses, that 
the earth is but a few days older than the 


creation of man.— 

“Now revelation and science harmonize with rea- 
son, and are decisive on the subject that, as far as 
the visible universe is concerned, the formation of its 
material preceded the formation of everything else. 
Turing first to the inspired record to ascertain the 
aigin of things as they now are, we learn of our 
earth, that it assumed its present state a few thou- 
sands of years ago, in consequence of a creative pro- 
cess, or of a series of creative acts concluded with the 
creation of man, which extended through a period 
of six ordinary or natural days, Possessed of this 
fact respecting the date of man’s introduction on 
the earth, we proceed to examine the globe itself. 
And here we find that the mere shell of the earth 
takes us back through an unknown series of ages 
in which creation appears to have followed creation 
at the distance of mighty intervals between. But 
though in the progress of our inquiries we soon find 
that we have cleared the bounds of historic time, 
and are moving far back among the periods of an 
unmeasured and immeasurable antiquity, the geologist 
can demonstrate that the crust of the earth has a 
natural history. That he cannot determine the 
chronology of its successive strata is quite immaterial. 
We only ask him to prove the order of their position 
from the newest deposit to the lowest step of the 
series; and this he can do. For nature itself—by a 


—_ 
creation. —W 


» foree calculable only by the God of nature—lifting 


up in places the whole of the mighty series in a 
slanting, ladder-like, direction to the surface, has 
revealed to him the order in which they were origi- 
nally laid, and invites him to descend step by step 
to its awful foundations. Let us descend with him, 
and traverse an ideal section of a portion of the 
earth's crust. Quitting the living surface of the 
green earth, and entering on our downward path, our 
first step may take us below the dust of Adam, and 
berond the limits of recorded time. From the 
moment we leave the mere surface-soil, and touch 
even the nearest of the tertiary beds, all traces of 
human remains disappear, so that let our grave be 
as shallow as it may in even the latest stratified bed 
we have to make it in the dust of a departed world. 
Formation now follows formation, composed chiefly 
of sand, and clay, and lime, and presenting a thick- 
ness of more than a thousand feet each. As we 
deseend through these, one of the most sublime 
fictions of mythology becomes sober truth, for at 
our every step an age flies past. We find ourselves 
ona road where the lapse of duration is marked— 
hot by the succession of seasons and of years,—but 
by the slow excavation, by water, of deep valleys in 
tock marble; by the return of a continent to the 

m of an ocean in which ages before it had been 
slowly formed; or by the departure of one world and 
the formation of another. And, accordingly, if our 
fist step took us below the line which is consecrated 
by human dust, we have to take but a few steps 
more, before we begin to find that the fossil re- 
mains of all those forms of animal life with which 
We are most familiar, are diminishing, and that their 


Places are gradually supplied by strange and yet | 


stranger forms; till, in the last fossiliferous forma- 
tion of this division, traces of existing species become 
extremely rare, and extinct species everywhere pre- 
ominate, The secondary rocks receive us as into a 


new fossiliferous world, or into a new series of worlds. 
Taking the chalk formation as the first member of 
this series, we find a stratification upwards of a thou- 
sand feet thick. Who shall compute the tracts of 
time necessary for its slow sedimentary deposition ! 
So vast was it, and so widely different were its phy- 
sical conditions from those which followed, that only 
one trace of animal species still living is to be found 
in it. Crowded as it is with conchological remains, 
for example, not a shell of one of all the seven thou- 
sind existing species is discoverable. T'y pes of organic 
life, before unknown, arrest our attention, and pre- 
pare us for still more surprising forms. Descending 
to the system next in order—the oolitic—with its 
many subdivisions, and its thickness of about half 
a mile, we recognize new proofs of the dateless anti- 
quity of the carth. For, enormous as this bed is, 
it was obviously furmed by deposition from sea and 
river water. And so gradual and tranquil was the 
operation, that, in some places, the organic remains 
of the successive strata are arranged with a shelve-like 
regularity, reminding us of the well-ordered cabinet of 
anaturalist. Here, too, the last trace of animal species 
still living has vanished. Even this link is gone. We 
have reached a point when the earth was in the pos- 
session of the gigantic forms of Saurian reptiles,— 
monsters more appalling than the poet's fancy ever 
feigned; and these are their catacombs. Descending 
through the later red sandstone and saliferous marls 
of two thousand feet in thickness, and which exhibit, 
in their very variegated strata, a succession of nume- 
rous physical changes, our subterranean path brings 
us to the carboniferous system, or coal formations, 
These coal strata, many thousands of feet thick, con- 
sist entirely of the spoils of successive ancient veget- 
able worlds. But in the rank jungles and luxuriant 
wildernesses which are here accumulated and com- 
pressed, we recognize no plant of any existing species. 
Here, too, we have passed below the last trace of 
reptile life. The speaking foot-prints impressed on 
the preceding rocks are absent here. Nor is there 
a single convincing indication that these primeval 
forests ever echoed to the voice of birds. But be- 
tween these strata, beds of limestone of enormous 
thickness are interposed; each proclaiming the pro- 
longed existence and final extinction of a creation. 
For these limestone beds are not so much the charnel- 
houses of fossil animals as the remains of the animals 
themselves.” 


One of the most prominent principles applied 
by Dr. Harris to the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of creation is that law of progression 
and continuity which so obviously connects the 
great chain of created effects,—and a misunder- 
standing of which has led to so many absurd 
speculations put forth as sound and true induc- 
tions. In reference to the law of continuity 
and some of these speculations Dr. Harris has 
the following judicious remarks.— 

“ T am well aware of the metaphysical, as well as 
mathematical, universality which has been ascribed 
to the law of continuity; and of the errors and evils 
arising from such an unqualified extension of its 
application. It was first applied to motion. Galileo 
—referring to the idea of Plato— afiirmed that a 
body cannot pass from a state of rest to a certain 
degree of velocity without passing through all the 
intermediate degrees of motion. Liebnitz not only 
asserted the law in a more general form, but carried 
it on from matter into the domain of mind; adducing 
it to demonstrate that the mind never ceases to think, 
even in sleep; and that death, in an absolute sense, 
is an impossibility. Bonnet, in harmony with the 
maxim Natura non operatur per saltum, deduced from 
the law of continuity the conclusion—not indeed 
entirely unknown to philosophy before—that crea- 
tion must consist of a scale of being, graduated 
downwards, without any saltus, or leap, from the 
Creator to the unorganized atom. And, subsequently, 
Helvetius applied the law to the progress of human 
improvement. Nor have writers since been wanting 
to press it still farther—to the illustration of that 
doctrine of necessity which regards all the pheno- 
mena of human life as concatenated in a chain of 
iron mechanism. And even beyond this, it has been 
made to countenance a theory of developement, 
according to which an unbroken chain of gradually 




























































advancing organization has been evolved, from the 





crystal to the globule, and thence through the suc- 
cessive stages of the polypus, the mollusk, the insect, 
the fish, the reptile, the bird and the beast, up to the 
monkey and the man. But while, on the one hand, 
we avoid being led away by a dazzling generality, or 
being offended by a wild speculation, reckless alike 
of inductive facts and of moral consequences, let us 
not reject a principle which, when viewed in sub- 
servient relation to other principle:, may prove to 
exist, and to have a place in the reality of things. 
Such a view I have expressed generally in the an- 
nouncement at the head of this chapter. The actual 
modifications to which I believe it to be subjected 
will become apparent as we advance, from stage to 
stage, in our examination of its history. For the 
present, we have only to do with its application to 
unorganized matter.” 

In his statement of facts the author is in 
most cases very correct,—having consulted the 
best authorities on the subject. Although 
evidently not a working naturalist, he has no- 
where been betrayed into the error of confound- 
ing hasty and superficial observation with well- 
attested and observed facts. He meets many 
of the errors into which even men of science 
have fallen with a clear comprehension of the 
value both of facts and of the terms which express 
them. Take the following on a question which 
has recently given rise to much useless discus- 
sion.— 


“The advocate for the progressive transmutation 
of a species may be fairly pressed with the inquiry, 
why the essential parts which characterize every in- 
dividual member of that species have not exhibited 
any corresponding developement. The eye of the 
extinct Trilobite, for instance, one of the most ancient 
forms of animal life, but which has not been found 
in any strata more recent than the carboniferous 
series, exhibits an optical instrument as perfect as 
that of any crustacean now existing. Now surely, 
if the condition of any crustaceous animal of the 
present day is the result ofa long series of improving 
transmutations from an inferior condition of preceding 
crustaceans, we may analogically look for a corre- 
sponding improvement in all its parts; and, of all its 
parts, especially in its characteristic parts; and, ot 
these, especially in so complex an organization as 
the eye. But the eye of the earliest crustacean is 
found to beas perfect as the eye of the last living Serolis 
that was caught; leaving us to infer that the eye 
of this class has not depended for its structure on any 
preceding and progressive improvements, but that 
‘it was created at the very first, in the fulness of 
perfect adaptation to the uses’ for which it was de- 
signed; and, further, that if such changes had not 
been necessary in order to account for the condition 
of the crustacean eye, neither have they been neces- 
sary to the present condition of that animal as 
a whole, nor productive of that condition. The 
observations of mankind for thousands of years have 
furnished no instance of a transmutation of species. 
Exploded statements to the contrary are sometimes 
revived, and vague phenomena are, for a time, con- 
fidently reported. But on investigation it will be 
found, that all the imaginary instances of such 
changes may rank under one or other of the follow- 
ing heads,—supposed spontaneous generation, which 
is a thing distinct from the translation of species, and 
which will be presently noticed; or else a variation 
of the individual plant or animal, owing, not to a 
natural cause, but to artificial treatment to that effect; 
or else that large class of instances which belong to 
an imagination more active and trustworthy, and not 
unwilling to be beguiled. But not one example of a 
transmutation of species, we repeat, has ever been 
witnessed or proved. Now if it be said that this is 
a question of time, and that the evidence wanting 
to-day may come into existence a thousand ages 
hence, we have only to reply, that if we are to wait 
for the phenomena, we had rather wait also for the 
hypothesis which proposes to explain them. Mean- 
time, we may record our wonder, that parties who, 
on other subjects, refuse to believe anything in the 
absence of facts, evidence, induction, should here so 
readily dispense with them all as superfluitics.” 

From our remarks, it will be seen that we 
estimate highlyDr. Harris’s book, At the same 
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time, we think it assumes too scholastic a form 
to be generally read. In many respects it Is 
the best book of the kind we have seen: but 
the most interesting part, the survey of the 
natural sciences, will hardly be understood with- 
out the perusal of the preceding chapters,—and 
these contain reading of a kind which, however 
appropriate to the study of a theological student, 
is not willingly encountered by the great mass 
of readers. ‘I'o those, however, who will take 
the trouble to read it through, we feel assured 
that this work will prove a source of instructive 
and elevating thought. 





History of the Conquest of Peru. By W. H. 

Prescott. 

[Third Notice.] 
WE return to this book—which we have already 
noticed at length [see ante, p. 541 and p. 568] 
—only for the purpose of putting our readers 
in possession of some interesting facts personal 
to the author—and, so far as our columns are 
concerned, giving effect to his expressed desire 
that the co er oh in question might be made 
the means of correcting some erroneous notions 
which have obtained currency in relation to 
them.—‘‘In several foreign notices of my 
writings,” says Mr. Prescott, “‘the author has 
been said to be blind; and more than once I 
have had the credit of having lost my sight in 
the composition of my first history.” This’ 
mistake Mr. Prescott is the more desirous to 
correct, as some of his own remarks in prefaces 
to former works may, he fears, have contri- 
buted to its entertainment.— 

“ While at the University, I received an injury in 
one of my eyes, which deprived me of the sight of 
it. The other, soon after, was attacked by inflam- 
mation so severely that for some time I lost the 
sight of that also; and, though it was subsequently 
restored, the organ was so much disordered as to 
remain permanently debilitated; while twice in my 
life since, I have been deprived of the use of it for 
all purposes of reading and writing for several years 
together. It was during one of these periods that I 
received from Madrid the materials for ‘ The History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella’; and in my disabled 
condition, with my Transatlantic treasures lying 
around me, I was like one pining from hunger in 
the midst of abundance. In this state I resolved to 
make the ear, if possible, do the work of the eye. 
I procured the services of a secretary, who read to 
me the various authorities; and in time I became 
so far familiar with the sounds of the different 
foreign languages (to some of which, indeed, I had 
been previously accustomed by a residence abroad), 
that I could comprehend his reading without much 
difficulty. As the reader proceeded, I dictated 
copious notes; and, when these had swelled to a 
considerable amount, they were read to me repeat- 
edly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently 
for the purposes of composition. The same notes 
furnished an easy means of reference to sustain the 
text. Still another difficulty occurred in the mecha- 
nical labour of writing, which I found a severe trial 
to the eye. This was remedied by means of a writing- 
case, such as is used by the blind, which enabled me 
to commit my thoughts to paper without the aid of 
sight, serving me equally well in the dark as in the 
light. The characters thus formed made a near ap- 
proach to hieroglyphics; but my secretary became 
expert in the art of deciphering, and a fair copy— 
with a liberal allowance for unavoidable blunders— 
was transcribed for the use of the printer. I have 
described the process with more minuteness, as some 
curiosity has been repeatedly expressed in reference 


pense with the services of a secretary, or with the 
writing-case: for, contrary to the usual experience, 
I have found writing a severer trial to the eye than 
reading,—a remark, however, which does not apply 
to the reading of manuscript; and to enable myself, 
therefore, to revise my composition more carefully, I 
cansed a copy of ‘The History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella’ to be printed for my own inspection, before 
it was sent to the press for publication. Such as I 
have described was the improved state of my health 
during the preparation of * The Conquest of Mexico’; 
and, satisfied with being raised so nearly to a level 
with the rest of my species, I scarcely envied the 
superior good fortune of those who could prolong 
their studies into the evening and the later hours of 
the night. But a change has again taken place 
during the last two years. The sight of my eye has 
become gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of 
the nerve has been so far increased, that for several 
weeks of the last year I have not opened a volume, 
and through the whole time I have not had the 
use of it, on an average, for more than an hour 
aday. Nor can I cheer myself with the delusive 
expectation that, impaired as the organ has be- 
come from having been tasked, probably, beyond 
its strength, it can ever renew its youth, or be 
of much service to me hereafter in my literary 
researches. Whether I shall have the heart to enter, 
as I had proposed, on a new and more extensive field 
of historical labour with these impediments I cannot 
say. Perhaps long habit and a natural desire to 
follow up the career which I have so long pursued 
may make this, in a manner, necessary, as my past 
experience has already proved that it is practicable. 
From this statement—too long, I fear, for his pa- 
tience—the reader, who feels any curiosity about the 
matter, will understand the real extent of my embar- 
rassments in my historical pursuits. That they have 
not been very light will be readily admitted, when it 
is considered that I have had but a limited use of my 
eye, in its best state, and that much of the time I 
have been debarred from the use of it altogether. 
Yet the difficulties I have had to contend with are 
very far inferior to those which fall to the lot of a 
blind man. I know of no historian now alive who 
can claim the glory of having overcome such obstacles, 
but the author of ‘ La Conquéte de l’Angleterre par 
les Normands’; who, to use his own touching and 
beautiful language, ‘has made himself the friend of 
darkness’; and who, to a profound philosophy that 
requires no light but that from within, unites a capa- 
city for extensive and various research that might 
well demand the severest application of the stu- 
dent.” 

These particulars, our readers will agree with 
us, are worth recording for other reasons than 
those assigned by Mr. Prescott. They have a 
moral of very obvious and useful application ; 
and form an interesting chapter in the History 
of Knowledge pursued (and communicated) 
under Difficulties. 





Missionary Labours in British Guiana; with 
Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and 


Superstitious Rites of the Aborigines. 

the Rev. J. H. Bernau. Shaw. 
Tus work, being thrown into the historical 
form, loses much of the interest that might 
have belonged to it as a book of travels and 
adventures. We know not, certainly, how 
much is observation—how much compilation. 
We shall prefer what may be supposed matter 
of personal experience to oak portions as 
appear to be merely the gleanings of the 
writer’s study ;—which, after all, we can see 
at a glance has notled him far into the learning 


By 





to my modus operandi under my privations, and the | 
knowledge of it may be of some assistance to others | 
in similar circumstances, Though I was encouraged 
by the sensible progress of my work, it was neces- 

sarily slow. But in time the tendency to inflamma- 
tion diminished, and the strength of the eye was 
confirmed more and more. It was at length so far 
restored that I could read for several hours of the | 
day, though my labours in this way necessarily ter- 


minated with the daylight. Nor could I ever dis- 


of the subject. The fault of all missionary 
books attaches to this:—that, while the range 
of speculation is limited from the writer’s con- 
tempt of philosophy, his field of observation is 
also modified by the intrusion of acquired 
opinions. He neither thinks nor perceives 
freely; but does both as the slave of convention 
and the agent of a sect. The loss incurred by 
this system of action is the more to be lamented 
because, ot all voyagers, the Missionary has in 





CNov. 20 
other respects paramount advantages. Th. 
turned to their proper account, m 
the world’s knowledge; misa: plied, they on 
deepen ignorance and strengthen prejudine 

Mr. Bernau tells us that the climete of 
British Guiana is not so insalubrious as it has 
been usually represented,—and that it is now; 
a more healthy condition than ever, Instances 
of old age are frequent; though epidemic 
diseases, exposure to wet and heat, and the 
habit of intemperance are at times productiy, 
of a high rate of mortality. Three-fifths of the 
deaths, he says, are caused by intemperanee. 
The yellow fever, which sometimes ravages the 
town and its vicinity, is owing to removable 
local causes. 

Into the geology and natural history of the 
region we need not follow the writer: nor have 
we discerned any novelty in his statements 
either in relation to those subjects, or to the 
question of the Red Man’s origin — which 
last Mr. Bernau raises merely to dismiss 
The account of the tribes in Guiana has been 
frequently given, and their habits and modes of 
life have been minutely recounted. 


Having premised that we shall prefer such 
matter of personal experience as this volume 
contains, we take an account of a ceremony wit- 
nessed by the author, and its attendant supersti- 
tions for which he vouches.— 


“When a propitiation has been made, and the 
sick person does not recover, but continues to suffer 
from a protracted illness, they will apply to the con- 
jurer to exert his influence with the evil spirit. On 
his arrival he carries the sick person into the forest 
close at hand, and having fastened his hammock to 
some trees across the path, he commences his inean- 
tations. No one is allowed to witness what he is 
doing, the patient even being enjoined to close his 
eyes, and not to open them again till the ceremony 
is over. The conjurer holds in his hand a calabash 
which is filled with small pebbles, which, when 
shaken, make a rattling noise. He calls upon the 
evil spirit forthwith to appear,—he mutters, he howls, 
he grumbles, he whistles; in short, he imitates all 
the various noises in creation, which in the stillness 
of the night sound truly awful, and fill the hearer 
with a horror altogether indescribable. * * I wit- 
nessed the ceremony but once, having come upon 
the Indians unawares. I have no desire, however, 
to be present again on a similar occasion. Whatever 
others may think respecting the influence of evil 
spirits, I cannot altogether divest myself of the im- 
pression this sight made upon me, and cannot but 
suppose that, for the time at least, the conjurer is 
acting under a supernatural influence, This they 
themselves allow, and find it difficult to describe 
their feelings when thus engaged. These incanta- 
tions having lasted for some hours, the evil spirit is 
at last supposed to have made its appearance. The 
conjurer having drawn a circle around the sick per- 
son, calls the evil one to account for not having 
accepted the propitiation in behalf of the invalid, 
and conjures him to help him forthwith. This being 
done, the sick person is removed back to his former 
abode, and must take his chance. If recovery fol- 
lows, the incantations have proved effectual ; but if 
he die, the question is, whether he has been poisoned 
by men, or died from the malice of Satan. This 
important question is to be decided by the conjurer; 
and it may be easily conceived how much will depend 
upon his ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ If the conjurer be at all of 
a revengeful spirit, woe to those who have offended 
him, for he is, so to speak, lord of life and death. 
Should he decide that the sick man has died by the 
malice of the evil spirit, the corpse is quietly buried, 
and not a tear is shed around his grave. But if, on 
the contrary, he decides otherwise, the body is closely 
inspected, and where a blue spot is discovered, it is 
pointed out as the place where the invisible poisoned 
arrow has fastened. The next thing is to find out by 
whom the deed has been done. In order to ascertain 
this, a pot is filled with certain leaves, and placed 
over a fire. When it begins to boil over, they cot 
sider that on which side the scum first falls, it points 
out the quarter from whence the murderer came. 
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tation is thereupon held, and the place is 
‘nted out, and the individual whose death is to 
ae for that of the deceased. If he cannot be 
found, although he will be sought for years, any 
other member of his family will suffice. One of the 
relations is charged with the execution of the 

- ful deed. The ‘Canayi,’ the avenger of blood, 


forthwith puts on a curiously-wrought cap, takes | 


up his weapons, and pursues his path in search of 
his victim. From the time of his leaving until his 
rturn home, he is to abstain from meat, and lives 
upon what the forest supplies; nor is he allowed to 
speak with any he may meet in his way. Having 
made his way to the devoted place, and finding his 
rietim there, he will lurk about for days and weeks 
filla favourable opportunity shall offer to perpetrate 
his revenge. If the victim pointed out be a man, he 
ill shoot him through the back; and if he happens 
to fall dead to the ground, drag the corpse aside and 
jury it in a shallow grave. The third night he goes 
to the grave and presses a pointed stick through the 
. If on withdrawing the stick he finds blood 
on the end of it, he tastes the blood in order to ward 
of any evil effects that might follow from the mur- 
der, returning home appeased and apparently at 
ease. But if it happens that the wounded individual 
jsable to return to his home, he charges his relations 
to bury him aftér his death in some place where he 
cannot be found, and having done so he expires, not 
without great pains and fearful imprecations. The 
reason why the avenger of blood attacks his victim 
from behind is evident from the circumstance that 
the Indian is always found armed, at least with a 
knife, And again, the reason why the victim desires 
to be buried where he cannot be found is to punish 
the murderer for his deed, inasmuch as the belief 
prevails, that if he taste not of the blood he must 
perish by madness. If a woman or child be the 
vietim, their death is brought to pass in a different 
way, The individual is thrown down on the ground, 
the mouth forced open, and the fangs of a venomous 
serpent driven through the tongue. Before the poor 
creature can reach home, her tongue becomes in- 
famed and swollen, and she is unable to tell who 
did the deed; and death is sure to follow. It is not 
dificult to conceive how, under such circumstances, 
no man’s life is secure; whilst these by no means 
unfrequent murders must greatly tend to diminish 
the number of the natives.” 
Mr. Bernau, having given a summary of the 
missions to British Guiana, pronounces his 
opinion, as the result of these and of his own 


induce the Indian to abandon his nomadic habits 
and submit to the restraints of civilized life. 
His narrative is brought down to 1845 ;—and 
the success of which it boasts is very limited. 
Meanwhile, the natural virtue of the Indian 
character is indicated by such stories as the 
following ; the second of which will remind our 
readers of Mr. Waterton’s feat of eguitation—if 
the word may be so applied.— 

b: Having encamped one evening, when travelling 
in the interior, at a place called Onissaro, where 
alligators abound, the Indians, in cleaning the game, 
left the entrails of the animals on the sand beach. 
The scent of them attracted an unusual number of 
alligators to the spot. The moon shone brightly, 
and they were seen moving under water by the 
Waves occasioned on the surface. 
ing retired to rest, I was reading under my tent in 


the canoe, and was soon convinced that these vora- 


cious creatures were assembled in great numbers, 
from the strong musk smell that was given out from 
beneath the water, Presently one came up close 
tomy canoe drawing his breath, which, in the still- 
ness of the night, sounded terrific. I started on my 
couch, and wishing to get a peep at the creature, 
drew aside the little curtain; but he had sunk. <A 
few minutes after, I felt the canoe moving, and think- 
ing that one of the alligators had got into it, I grasped 
a cutlass which was near me, and, seeing my curtain 
move, I was just about to give a violent blow, when 
the thought flashed across my mind, perhaps it is 
one of the people; I therefore asked, *Who is 
there ‘John,’ was the answer. ‘What do you 
Wwant?‘T see,’ said he, ‘that there are “juhuru 
calmanu,”* that is, many alligators, ‘around you, 





a that it will be next to impossible to | 





The people hav- | 


and I am come to take care of you.’ Most thankful 
was I for not having struck the blow; and after 
recovering myself a little, I tried to persuade the 
Indian to go and lie downin his hammock, which he 
had slung high under some trees; but he positively 
refused. He sat down on a bench before the tent 
with a spear between his legs, and there he remained 
till break of day. After the excitement was over, I 
fell sound asleep, and when I awoke found the Indian 
still sitting there. Alligators abound in the Upper 
Essequibo, and more especially in the creeks. I 
have seen as many as ten at one time basking them- 
selves in the sun, and swimming on the water like 
logs of wood. They are afraid of men and quite 
harmless, provided they are left unmolested: but 
when bereaved of their young they are very 
ferocious. Erie, who accompanied me, told me that 
there he lost one of his people. The Indians, in 
order to see the fish more distinctly in the dark 
waters of the creeks, are accustomed to climb on the 
trees which line their banks, from which they shoot 
them when passing by. One of his people, when 
drawing the bow, slipped off the branch and fell into 
the water, when an alligator bit off his leg. He bled 
to death in a few minutes. At another place higher 
up the river, Erie called my attention to an amusing 
incident which occurred to one of his people. Fall- 
ing off the tree in the manner just described, he fell 
upon an alligator’s back. The Indian no sooner 
perceived what had happened, and felt that the 
creature was moving under him, than he placed him- 
self in a riding position and clasped his hands round 
the alligator’s body. He was now dragged through 
the water across the creek, where the creature 
climbed up through the bush, by which the Indian’s 
back was much lacerated; he returned to the creek, 
and dragging him through, tried to climb upon the 
opposite bank. ‘This being rather steep, he was slow 
in effecting it, and the Indian observing this to be a 
favourable moment to make his escape, threw him- 
self backward, and, swimming across, saved his life. 
It may be easily conceived that both the rider and 
his horse were equally glad of getting rid one of the 
other.” : : 

Many such illustrations of savage courage 
and fidelity must have occurred within our 
author's experience ; and it is to be regretted 
that his little work is comparatively barren of 
instances. Asa missionary, his own conduct was 
sometimes so extraordinary that he confesses 


| he has not yet been able to justify it even to 


himself. Such an admission bespeaks candour :— 
but it is evident, nevertheless, that he regards 
his eccentricities as “ special providences.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
Letters of the Duchess de Praslin—[Lettres de 
Madame la Duchesse, §c.)—No words can be too 


| emphatic to express our condemnation of a publica- 


tion like this. On whatever pretext such a book 
had appealed to the sick tastes of the pseudo-senti- 


| mentalists, it would have deserved to be strongly 


stigmatized by those who would feed the English 
mind on wholesome and nourishing and digestible 
food; but offered in the name of education, it demands 
more than common terms of reprobation. There is 
nothing in the style of these letters—to which cireum- 
stances have already given a notoriety sufficiently 
deplorable—which should recommend them as spe- 
cimens of language or of manner, even if they reported 
of a healthy spirit and conveyed sound admonition. 
But witnessing, as they do, to mental fever and dis- 
ordered imagination —to aberrations of judgment 
and infirmities of temper, which grew by their own 
perpetual irritation till they led to one of the most 
terrible and revolting catastrophes of modern times, 
it were greatly for the interest of society that the veil 
had been suftered to fall again upon these morbid 
revelations when the judicial necessity which removed 
it had done its work. “La mére,” says M. de 
Porquet’s motto, “ pourra en permettre la lecture a 
sa fille*—the mother could scarcely administer a 
more dangerous poison to her child under the plausi- 
ble characters of a medicament. Let such feverish 
meats as this be kept for the appetites of modern 
French women if they love them; but it is our duty 
to use strong language with the view of keeping them 
out of our English schools, Such a publication is 





calculated to throw a doubt over all M. de Porquet’s 
contributions to the materials of education. 

On Poetry, with a Slight Touch of the Ideal: a 
Lecture. By Work.—The writer must learn to write 
in a less inflated style. He has evidently both nerve 
and good purpose; but requires experience and taste 
in composition. 

The Women of Scripture. By Mrs. Balfour—The 
importance assumed for, and by, Woman in these 
latter times, has given occasion to a considerable 
variety of publications in one form or another having 
her claims for their argument. Mrs. Balfour is severe 
on Oriental immorality and its proverbial disregard 
of the claims of the sex. Here she makes the mis- 
take of confounding the state of society with the 
sentiment of literature. Hinddi poetry recognizes 
female excellence, though Hindd manners appear to 
overlook it. Generally, however, her book, so far as 
it is confined to its immediate subject, elegantly 
enough interprets the characters which it aims at 
distinguishing. It is no elaborate treatise, showing 
depth of investigation or brilliancy oftalent,—but an 
educational volume of about the average merit. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE RHINE. 

The Course of the Rhine from Bonn. 
With many a sinewy stroke of labouring oar 
The bark ascends thine ample waters, Rhine ! 
Yet beauty, still augmenting, doth repay 
The manly effort. Dut reverse thy course,— 
And, lo! the rapid current sweeps the skiff 
With facile motion to a common shore.— 

He who would win must strive. The wave that bears 
The idle voyager, bears him from the fair 
And glorious to the worthless and the mean. 


St. Goar. 
A windy light, like to a sonorous note 
From Autumn’s golden horn, plays round the steeps; 
And ruined Rheinfels—mindful of old days— 
Smiles faintly to its chailenge. In the plain 
Sleeps the mild hamlet, by the river's song 
Hushed to calm dreams. As close the folding clouds, 
The riven walls, whose base soft creepers gird, 
Change their harsh aspect for the mien of peace.— 
Souls who have suffered in the strife of Time 
And bear the scars upon your delvéd brows, 
All is not lost if thus on lowly joy 
Ye can look calmly down. The grateful vales 
Shall cast their tendrils upwards, and entwine 
Your desolation with a wreath of love ! 


A Church near Rheinstein. 
Meek fane of prayer, that by the river’s brink 
Dost offer salutation !—hil!s on hills 
Behind thee lift their violet peaks in air ; 
And at thy base the happy waters glass 
Thine image—like admiring souls that grow 
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Akin to what they love; and by thy porch . 
Pass pilgrim-freighted ships.—Ah ! thus should Faith 
On Beauty's frontier dwell; yet, not remote 

From Action’s current, reconciling so 

Our daily life with thoughts that point beyond ! 


An Evening at Bingen. 
The Year, now eight moons old, leans o’er the flood 
In a grave quiet. He hath laid to heart 
The winds—at evening hushed—that vexed the 


morn,— 

As he had heard December’s shout from far. 

Yet is his mood resigned,—for he hath blessed 
The earth with beauty.—Thus we moralized. 
Feeling bred fancy ; filial fancy brought 

New stores to feeling, till the scene around 

Grew human like ourselves. The current sighed 
To think it might not tarry; laden boughs— __ 
Like triumph smitten with the thought of death— 
Drooped over the green walls; and sat sedate 

The hills, like elders that recal their youth. 

—0Oh, change ! oh, time! oh, mystery beyond ! 

In silence passed we onward to the shore, 

And crossed the Nahe. Then, many a twinkling gleam 
Peered through quaint windows on the narrow street. 
The cheerful housewife plied her needle here,— 
There at their evening meal, through open doors, 
We looked on happy groups; and from the road 
Burst forth a manly song, in which were blent 

A hundred voices. We were one in heart 

With all we saw,—and echoed all we heard. 

Blest mystery that but subdues the soul 

To soften it to concord,—and with dews 

Of sadness cherishes the growth of love ! M. 





THE POETRY OF BRENTFORD. 

In this age of reason and utilitarianism, when 
every object is expected to yield a valuable return 
in hard cash—when the haunts of our forefathers 
and the scenes in which our country’s history 
was enacted are fading one by one before the en- 
croachments of modern convenience, the pampered 
longings of civilized merchants, and the mighty specu- 
lations of stock-jobhers—the lovers of the past will 
often sit upon the old stones and mourn as they 
listen to the tales of those who have seen with 
their own eyes relics and ruins that have passed 
away. A few years more and we shall have nothing 
left but what the pencil or the pen may have 
snatched from the hand of the destroyer. 

These reflections were called forth in a late 
visit to the classic town of Brentford. — Though 
seldom resorted to by the fashionables of modern 
days, Brentford seems to have possessed no small 
attractions for older royalty, when Charles the Second 
used to leave the pomps and ceremonies of his court 
to seck retirement in the shady groves which border 
one of the prettiest streams in the neighbourhood of 
London. There would hegive himself up, for months 
together, to the empire of beauty—though whether 
that of Castlemaine or Gwynne, or whether before 
or after the Plague, is not recorded. The old retreat 
yet remains; but 


Travelled by few is the grass-covered road 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trod— 


and where the carriage swept along which once bore 
the luxurious monarch to the marble hall and oaken 
stair of Brent House. 

Brentford was much admired, too, by another 
crowned head. George the Second was often heard 
to declare that it afforded him greater pleasure than 
any town through which he passed, from its resem- 
blance to his own old German boroughs. It is inter- 
woven, likewise, with some of the most important 
events of our history.—_Here was Edmund Ironside 
murdered :—here, in the market-place, were six 
Protestants burned by Bonner :—here, in a _pictur- 
esque house near the church, lived and died Sir 
William Noy, the Attorney-General who advised 
Charles the First to exact the fatal ship-money :— 
here, to defend it, was fought the famous Battle of 
Brentford between that monarch and Hampden :— 
and, in later days, the market-place again became 
the theatre of agitation during the contested election 
of Wilkes. 

But the circumstance which renders Brentford 
most interesting is the inn of “ The Three Pigeons” — 
one of the few haunts of Shakspeare still left stand- 
ing; though we regret to state that it is about to be 
pulled down, to give place to a town house and new 
buildings connected with the market. It is situated 
in the High Street, just at the corner of the market; 





and is the same “ Three Pigeons” which was once so 
celebrated for its landlord John Lowin, the tragedian 
—one of the original actors of Shakspeare’s plays. 
There did this friend and contemporary of the great 
dramatist alternately carry on the loud carousal, re- 
hearse the immortal dramas, and wait on the illus- 
trious guests who crowded to his table. 

As it originally stood, the building was always low 
—just as it now appears. It has undergone many 
alterations and improvements—particularly on the 
outside, which has from time to time been entirely 
renewed; but the divisions of the interior into twenty 
sitting and sleeping apartments, dark closets and pas- 
sages, and narrow staircases are the sameas formerly — 
at least in that portion which still bears the old sign. 
Of the long projecting galleries which once connected 
the various parts one only now remains; but it is 
curious as affording an idea of the old style of house 
construction. The walls are in some places from 


seven to eight feet thick—particularly near the | 


chimney; probably (as in other houses) to admit of 
concealment during the perilous times of civil war. 
In many rooms they were decorated with rude 
designs in oil—which, tradition says, are still existing 
behind the paper-hangings. We are the more in- 
clined to credit this becausea very dingy and curious 
specimen was discovered a few years back by some 
workmen set to mend the wainscot over the par- 
lour chimney-piece. It represents a table in the 
open air, with four guests round it—all in merry 
guise, if we may judge by the half-uplifted arms and 
leaning posture of the bodies. A boy is near, seem- 
ingly waiting upon them; and the landlord is seen, to 
the right, coming out of the inn with a pot of beer 
in his hand. Over his head is written in pretty clear 
characters— 

1704. We are new beginners and thrive we would fain— 

I am honest Ralf of Reding—my wife Susane by name, 
The figures are nearly obliterated. 

Another piece of antiquity connected with this inn 
is two old houses facing the market-place. They 
seem to have been used in former times as sleeping 
apartments, &c., for the numerous grooms and 
ostlers; and are the only portion of the ancient esta- 
blishment which has escaped alteration—as their 
form corresponding to that of all houses erected 
before the great Plague of London sufficiently indi- 
cates. That they have lasted so long will scarcely be 
wondered at by those who examine the beams and 
timbers—all of which are of solid chesnut taken 
from the ancient woods of Hounslow, and are now 
grown so black and hard as almost to resemble 
iron. 

There can be no doubt whatever that “ The Three 
Pigeons” was the principal hostel of this place in the 
days of Elizabeth. It is frequently—and indeed the 
only one in Brentford—alluded to by Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, and other early dramatists.— 

We will turn our courage to Braynford, westward 
My bird of night—to ‘‘ The Pigeons.” 
Ben Jonson's * Alchemist.’ 

Thou art admirably suited for the “‘ Three Pigeons.” 

I swear I know the not. 

Old Play—‘ The Roaring Girl.’ 

But—whether from the carelessness of late possessors, 
or misfortune, or the rivalship of Hounslow posting 
town, or all together—it is no longer the inn at the 
door of which upwards of one hundred and fifty 
coaches stopped in the day—whose stables fed one 
hundred horses—and whose buildings on the right 
spread over half the principal street of Brentford, 
and on the left over the whole of the western side of 
the market-place up to, and beyond, the river. 
Chemists and pastry cooks are now located where of 
old the great were wont to lounge; and venders of 
crockery, furniture and old clothes have long inha- 
bited the tottering remains of the ancient stables, 
So has it gradually shrunk from its former dimensions 
till it has become a mere common-place tavern of 
narrow limits—which, ere long, will be denied to it 
altogether. 

In speaking of Brentford let us never forget its 
witches, so notorious in the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century—See ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
act IV. all through the scenes ii. and iv. 


Mrs. Ford. My maid's aunt—the fat woman of Brentford 
—has a gown above. 


Mrs. Ford. I would my husband would meet him in this 
shape; he cannot abide the Old Woman of Brentford; he 
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swears she’s a witch, forbade her th: os oe 
ened to beat her. er the house, and has threat. 
Mrs. Ford. But my husband is comin 
fat my & 
Mrs. Page. Nay, but he'll be hi . 
dress him like the ‘Witch of Brentfora. ”"®**'y—let's 


Falstaff. What 4 
beaten nsthet into all the colon eee and yn Twa 
likely to be apprehended for the witch of Brentford, ton be 
oo. — oe -~ wit, counterfeiting the a 
me in the stocks ‘for a — 5 eRe aaa has set 
Then again in ‘ Westward Ho!" 
a that old hag Gillian of Brentford has bewitched 
And in Summer’s ‘ Last Will,)— 

What can be made of S ¥ ; 
Such another thing <2 Gillen of Seaman vena, 
Probably, these women, so redoubtable and ha 
were the very originals of Shakspeare’s three j 
* Macbeth" stirring their noisome cauldrons a 
agitating the King’s thoughts to murder, 

Probably, too, it was from the motley grou 
assembled here during the fairs and markets ra 
Shakspeare sketched some of his best clowns jolly 
hosts, and troopers—at least we love to think 80, 
Though the venerable walls of his former haunts 
may yield unresistingly before the innovation of 
stucco, we will ever turn with interest to every 
inch of ground and mouldering floor where the 
footsteps of the glorious have passed—to the walls 
which have echoed the voice of the poet—to every 
scene and nook and corner which had once fur 
nished subjects for the play of his immortal genius, 

Time in its sweeping course will clear the earth of 
all those relics to which we now so firmly cling; 
but it is an encouraging reflection for the young, an 
endearing one for the old, a deep one for the wise, 
that the influence of a great mind rises superior to 
all forces which destroy. Time bows humbly before 
it, and bears it lightly on its surface—as the billows 
of the deep a ship which sails from clime to cline, 
communicating intelligence between separate nations 
and pouring the treasures of one spot on the barren 
strands of another. M. N. E, 





AN AUTUMN SONG. 
Are the leaves falling round about 
The churchyard and the hill ‘— 
Is the glow of Autumn going out? 
Is that the Winter chill ~— 
And yet through winter’s noise, no doubt, 
The graves are very still! 


Are the woods empty, voiceless, bare — 
On sodden leaves do you tread ‘— 

Is nothing left of all those fair?— 
Is the whole Summer fled ?— 

Well, so from this unwholesome air 
Have gone away these dead ! 


The seasons pierce me; like a leaf 
I feel the autumn blow, 
And tremble between Nature's grief 
And the silent death below. 
O, Summer, thou art very brief !— 
Where do these exiles go? a3 


CAMELS FOR EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

As a practical man—one who has been engaged 
in many exploring expeditions in New South Wales 
—I venture to assert that although a swift drome 
dary might be of important service in emergencies, 
it would be neither practicable nor advisable to em- 
ploy a string of camels for the conveyance of bag- 
gage. You must be well aware that at all times it 
has been found difficult to raise sufficient funds for 
any expedition—even for Dr. Leichhardt, one of the 
most successful discoverers. To add to these e 
penses the cost of a string of camels, which would 
be useless for any other purpose, as well as the difi- 
culty of obtaining experienced drivers—for a came 
is a very difficult brute to manage in strange hai 
—would be simply to render any new expeditions 
impossible, Colonial horses will do wonders—moe 
than explorers require under ordinary circumstances 
I have known a horseman to execute eighty mil 
within twenty-four hours. On private exploring &- 
peditions, by which the finest lands in the colonié 
have been discovered, the party has usually consistel 
of two men well mounted, a black native lad ale 
mounted, and a pack-horse, With such a party,” 
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ther, I have myself executed seventy 
the hottes jay without finding water from the time 
a ting, about four o'clock in the morning, until 
ny ‘clack in the evening. I have on more than 
oe known horses to go three days without 
° Now, I should recommend an exploring 
ee be formed of not more than five persons— 
three would be better—including one native (as an 
« tepnreter, and to find and fetch the horses in a 
om a pack-horse or two, and one swift drome- 
pom rong ‘be mounted by one of the party. The 
command should be given to an experienced bushman, 
to whom the difficulties of a desert are matters of 
everyday use. The dromedary driver would be in- 
valuable,—first, as a scout to discover water for each 
evening's encampment, _and next, to explore any 
barren plain that might interrupt the progress of the 
expedition. Bullock-drays have hitherto been in 
favour because, although pack-horses travel much 
more swiftly, there is great difficulty in keeping their 
hacks sound; but I think if pack-saddles were intro- 
duced from Spain, where the chief inland trade is 
carried on upon them, this might be obviated. I 
yould employ drays to convey stores to the furthest 
hut in the district from which the expedition was in- 
tended to start, and by loading the pack-horse or 
horses there you might calculate on executing from 
thirty to fifty miles a-day. Dromedarics employed 
to convey a messenger with silver for the payment of 
wages on indigo estates in India perform eighty miles 
a-day for two or three days successively with ease;— 
but these are costly animals. Thus, you see my ex- 
ition would consist of two divisions :—first, a dray 
party, to take stores to the last settled station; next, 
an experienced bushman, a man of science, and a 
native black, all mounted on well-bred horses, a dro- 
medary driver, and one or two loaded pack-horses. 
Exploring expeditions have been most successful 
when conducted by experienced colonists like Sir 
Thomas Mitchell; who always had in his party 
some first-rate bushmen—such as Robert Whiting 
and Mickey Woods,—men who in the wildest country 
could travel fifty miles away from any spot and find 
their way back to it: or by hardy pedestrians like Dr. 
leichhardt. Such expeditions have been unsuccess- 
ful when undertaken by raw enthusiasts with cum- 
brous parties. Thus, Capt. Grey endured most un- 
necessarily frightful hardships; and only succeeded in 
deceiving himself and friends into the belief that he 
had discovered a country and harbour, which turned 
out to be a complete delusion—a sort of Fata Mor- 
gana; and Mr. Eyre wandered along the sea-shore 
in hopeless misery, led hither and thither by a party 
of savages. Depend upon it, Mr. Editor, the bush- 
man who spends his life upon wild woods and track- 
less plains will beat military amateurs and amiable 
enthusiasts in the art of finding food and water in a 
new country :—and that is the secret of success in ex- 
ploring expeditions in Australia. J. 8. 
Late of the Mac Intyre River, New South Wales. 





THE TWO RIVERS. 


I own thou flowest fair and free, 
Broad River! pleasant River ! 

To where thy sandy outlets be,— 

To rocky clefts and thundering sea— 

From where, far past yon headlands green, 

With all thy flashing miles between, 

Dark, light, those azure streaks are seen,— 
Hills beautiful for ever ! 


I own thou art a noble sight ! 
The sun and clouds of heaven 
Do make thee many-hued and bright ; 
Oars flash, sails gleam, a ruddy light 
Tinges thy ripples from the blaze 
Where wide and high the sun’s last rays, 
With fiery glow and gorgeous haze, 
Prelude the purple even. 


But evermore upon thy brink, 

Broad water, sweeping cheerly ! 
Mine eyes are dim, mine eyelids sink, 
I look within, and think—and think, 
Till I behold the brook I know, 
‘Mid fresh-bloomed orchards hear it flow 
Through all the ways that long ago 

I loved—I love—so dearly ! 
I walk within the woody place ; 

The narrow pathways po 
The daylight faileth as I pace,— 

twilight sigheth in my face,— 





The moonlight smileth suddenly 

Thro’ clasping branches over me,— 

And like mine own heart hear I thee, 
O Brook !—and pause to hearken. 


Deep down, below the craggy ledge, 
I catch a stir, a glitter 
Through network of the flowering hedge 
That flings its garlands from the edge.— 
Beat, happy solitary heart ! 
Ah no! not like mine own thou art !— 
Bound, healthy pulse, till night depart, 
And all the cliff birds twitter ! 


Flow forward, night and day, O stream! 
By woodland bank and meadow ; 

Flow seaward under gloom and gleam, 

While I behold thee in a dream 

But love thee of a truth : while Spring 

Crowneth my brook a sylvan king,— 

Crowneth my brook with blossoming, 
And robes with shine and shadow ! 


There first the swallows dart and fly, 
And, rimming thee, sweet River ! 

Spring’s tender grasses vivify.— 

She loves thee! Deeper shadows lie 

In rocky angles for thy rest 

All summer-time. Spring loves thee best. 

Rich Autumn, Winter holly-drest, 

Woo :—thou art Spring’s for ever ! M.R. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our readers will perceive by our advertising 
columns, that amongst the measures taken for arous- 
ing the sluggish sympathies of the nation with the 
efforts making for the preservation of the great national 
relic—the Swan’s Nest on the Avon—the patronage 
of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort has been ob- 
tained to a dramatic performance at the Royal Italian 
Opera House in Covent Garden,—which is fixed 
for Tuesday, the 7th of December. A sufficient 
representation of the aggregate talent of the British 
stage will illustrate the occasion; but as the 
only drama offered is Shakspeare’s own, we feel 
doubtful, even with such a body of actors, of the 
attraction. “ A Shakspeare Night” at Covent Gar- 
den is a modern novelty, to be sure,—there is hope 
in that; and though it is not quite a new thing to see 
a queen drinking enjoyment at the sweet Shakspeare 
fountain, yet we of the present generation have no 
experience of the combination. These things may tell 
favourably on the fund; and it seems not unreason- 
able to expect that the loan of the house which was 
once a house of Shakspeare in town may help us to 
the possession and restoration of the house which was 
once the house of Shakspeare in the country. Sir Peter 
Laurie, it is hoped, willnot be present at the Shaks- 
peare performance; but we have no positive authority 
as yet to add this announcement to the attractions 
of the “Shakspeare Night."—-The Committee have 
circulated a programme of the performances, — 
as follows:—I. The Episode of the Clowns and 
their Play: ‘A Midsummer's Night’s Dream.’—II. 
The Death of Henry IV.: Second Part of ‘ King 
Henry IV."°—III. The Story of Prospero: ‘Tem- 
pest.—1V. Falstaff’s Recruits before Justice Shal- 
low: Second Part of ‘King Henry IV.’—V. The 
Balcony Scene: ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ VI. The 
Statue Scene: ‘A Winter's Tale.—VIT. Katherine 
and Petruchio: the acting piece entire, as taken 
from ‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’.—Without speci- 
fying the particular parts cast—some of which are as 
yet undetermined—we may mention the names of the 
different actors and actresses who have consented to 
play. Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nisbett, Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Warner, Miss P. Horton, 
and Miss Laura Addison,—Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Wallack, Mr. Farren, Mr. Charles Mathews, 
Mr. Keeley, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Meadows, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Granby, Mr. Leigh Murray, and Mr. 
Graham—form a sufficiently tempting list. Mr. 
Beale has given the house and the use of the ward- 
robe as his subscription to the fund—and a very 
handsome subscription it is. — The London and 
Stratford Committees, we may mention, took pos- 
session of their property on the 11th instant; though 
they have discharged as yet only a portion of what 
they are answerable for—and in the mean time have 
to pay 5 per cent. on the sum still due. 

A correspondent has written to us making an 
earnest complaint of a contemporary who, according 
to him, “ has endeavoured to throw discredit on Dr, 





Rae’s discoveries by asserting that ‘his longitudes 
can only be considered approximations."” We did 
not, ourselves, think the paragraph deserving of any 
notice. Besides that it makes Dr. Rae’s finding of 
his longitudes absolutely dependent on his chrono- 
meters—all longitudes may be said to be onty ap- 
proximations. In the sense, however, intended by 
the writer of the paragraph in question—and with a 
view to the inference of intention which our corre- 
spondent draws from it—it is right that the latter's 
defence of Dr. Rae should be given.—* Dr. Rae,” 
he says, “left Repulse Bay — the longitude of 
which was fully established by a series of observa- 
tions. He travelled by his dead reckoning, and 
arrived at Lord Mayor's Bay—of which the longi- 
tude had also been fully established; and finding his 
longitude, although only by reckoning, to agree per- 
fectly, it follows that all the intermediate longitudes 
must also be correct—and not approximations.” 

We are glad to number the University of Oxford 
amongst those public bodies who are coming forward 
to acknowledge the important and remarkable ser- 
vices of Mr. Brooke. That philanthropist has, 
it is said, been invited to their city that he may 
receive the honorary degree of D.C.L., as a mark 
of the esteem of that learned community for his 
labours in promoting the cause of civilization in a 
new and distant scene. 

The Society of Antiquaries re-assembled on Thurs- 
day in their newly-painted, and newly-arranged apart- 
ments in Somerset House. The matter of the 
secretaryship is postponed till St. George's Day; 
when the accounts will be audited—and the Council 
and Society generally, it is said, be in a better posi- 
tion to determine whether the funds will bear the 
continued payment ofa second secretary. It appears 
to us, however, that the appointment of a new secre- 
tary is not so much in the first instance a matter of 
finance as a matter ofabsolute necessity. TheSociety 
has been for forty years in a state of Nicholas Car- 
lisleism from which the activity of one secretary— 
and that secretary with the onerous duties, as well, of 
principal librarian to the British Museum—is wholly 
unable to redeem it. Within the last three years 
the Society has chosen a new president, a new trea- 
surer, a new director, and a new council: the reten- 
tion, therefore, of an old secretary—or rather the re- 
fusal to fill up a vacancy occasioned by death—is a 
new piece of rusty antiquarianism. Mr. Akerman 
and Mr. Wright are both in the field—but the 
former is still the favourite. 

The mortality of the year continues to press with 
unabated severity in the world to which our labours 
are principally devoted.—Our contemporaries record 
the death, in his 72nd year, of the Rev. Dr. T. F. Dib- 
din, the well-known biographer and member of the 
Roxburghe Club. He is best known by his ‘ Biblio- 
mania,’ a curious book chiefly valuable for its notes 
—his edition of Ames—his intimacy with Haslewood 
—and the taste which he was the means of fostering 
for tall and uncut copies of rare editions of early 
printed books. — Within the week, too, have 
arrived tidings from Brussels of the decease of Capt. 
Grover—connected with many scientific societies; 
who will be most widely remembered, however, for his 
exertions in Dr. Wolff's Bokhara mission.—Here 
we may add two other names, which properly be- 
long to another department of our paper,—but may 
share a common paragraph with the above, as their 
wearers share a common fate. We omitted last week to 
record the death of Mr. Chisholm—an agreeable and 
promising painter of domestic subjects—whose first 
appearances, if we recollect rightly, were made as an 
illustrator of Scott’s Novels. The other on the me- 
lancholy list is Mr. Neale,—whose publication on 
‘ Westminster Abbey’ also gives: him a place in the 
artistic register. 

The principle upon which pensions are administered 
in this country seems to us to include a sense of jus- 
tice and proportion too apt to be overlooked by those 
who can never be content with things as they find 
them. Our doctrine of distribution in the matter 
proceeds after the suggestion of nature and of 
providence—and is one of compensations. The 
price of a “European reputation’ on our pension 
list is 202—but then there is the European reputa- 
tion itself to be added to the rewards which genius 
has earned for “ itself and family ;” while to the 
illustrious obscures of whom no one but the Minister 
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ever heard—who have no other record than that 
same national document—the deficiency of character 
is very properly expressed in a pecuniary form by 
hundreds. But for this doctrine of equations, it 
might be supposed that there could be no such sum 
as 202. to represent a rich nation’s gratitude—that 
either science had no claim or had a claim for more 
—that the admissien of public benefits conferred and 
poverty as their accompaniment, which is implied in 
a grant of 20/., made the figure of 20/. as the amount 
of that grant a disgrace to the Minister who appor- 
tioned it or to the nation who supplies him so sparingly 
with funds for the payment of its debts. The nation, 
however, is not responsible for the manner in which 
the funds that it does supply are shared out among 
the several claimants; and having therefore, as we 
think, found a justification for the Minister in the 
utter worthlessness (in the sense here intended) of 
those whom he pensions most highly, we have great 
pleasure in announcing to that part of the nation 
which reads us that the Board of Ordnance have, 
after repeated applications, awarded a pension of 202. 
per annum to the destitute widow of the late Mr. 
Marsh—the well-known inventor of the test for the 
discovery of minute quantities of arsenic, and of 
many other valuable scientific applications, — the 
results of uncheered and uncompensated labour. 

A correspondent from Tottenham sends us an 
account of a meteor presenting some remarkable 
features, which was seen in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis on the evening of the 16th inst. We are 
now in the season of meteors—and the heavenly 
watchers are as ten where ten years ago they were 
one. Were we to record in our columns all such 
phenomena that meet the eye of the modern star- 
yazer our paper would become a mere meteorological 
journal. A passage in our correspondent’s own letter 
might have suggested as much to himself; and saved 
us the necessity of this notice for his benefit and that 
of the many who are disposed to offer us accounts of 
meteors,—excepting under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary phenomenal character and minute scientific 
observation. He says :—“ On the previous evening 
my friend informed me that he had seen, within the 
space of a quarter of an hour, three distinct me- 
teors, which took respectively quite diferent direc- 
tions.” 

An article in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Review, to which we adverted in our notice of the 
* Life of Mrs. Fry’ [No. 1024, p. 614], has had the 
effect of directing attention to the philanthropic 
labours of Sarah Martin,—a poor sempstress of Y ar- 
mouth in Norfolk, who devoted her life to the instruc- 
tion and reformation of the prisoners in Yarmouth 
Gaol. It is proposed to record the services of this 
energetic and benevolent woman by the erection, 
in the parish church of Yarmouth of a memorial 
window to be called “The Martin Window.” A 
subscription has been opened,—to which the Bishop of 
Norwich, Mr. Dawson Turner, and other gentlemen 
are contributors,—and of which Mr. Baron Alderson, 
and the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, the minister of the 
parish, are the Treasurers. 

We see with great satisfaction that the recently 
established Archeological Society of Delhi is making 
progress. The Indian government has given it 
liberal support; but we are desirous to attract for it 
the notice of Oriental scholars and archeologists at 
home—whose countenance and contributions, while 
they will be of great value to the young institution, will 
probably be repaid by a rich harvest from its matured 
labours. We find it stated in a late number of the 
Dethi Gaxette that Prof. Frahn has published, by order 
of the Russian government, a catalogue of Oriental 
books, with biographical and bibliographical notices; 
which the Russian Minister of Finance is circulating 
in Asia, with the view of obtaining manuscripts. The 
Oriental public are at the same time invited to send 
in lists of books and catalogues of libraries. “ Simi- 
lar catalogues,” says the Gazette, “ have twice before 
been circulated by the Russian Government in 
Bokhara, Persia, and Turkey—and with some suc- 
cess. If so much is done for literature by barbarians, 
what should we expect from the most civilized 
nation of Europe, which has the most important 
possessions in Asia.”—-The East, says the writer in 
the Delhi Gazette, “sinks rapidly into decay, and 
even the most learned natives are satisfied with the 
acquaintance of a few school-books. Valuable his- 


torical works are unfortunately not transcribed, nor 


is any care bestowed upon their preservation. 
Once lost they are lost for ever. We saw one day 
the library of a native whose ancestors had been dis- 
tinguished for their literary attainments. It con- 
sisted in a great measure of a large number of worm- 
eaten papers! On examination, it appeared that 
a single bundle contained sometimes scattered leaves 
of as many as fifty of the most valuable works! A 
friend of ours once found in the bazaar one of the 
most ancient and _ historical works, price one rupee! 
If he had sent the title of the book to the same 
bookseller, and had offered him a hundred rupees, 
he would not have got it—because it had no title-page, 
and neither he nor his erudite friends knew what it 
was. Let our Government be up and stirring. Let 
them do something towards the rescue of the remain- 
ing monuments of historical lore which are still to 
be found; or if they will not stir themselves, let them 
second with pecuniary aid the societies whose busi- 
ness it is to make such collections but whose means 
are too circumscribed to enable them to do so.” 

The excavations making at Tintignae (in the 
Corréze), a buried Roman town not far from Tulle, 
have produced important discoveries. A few paces 
distant from, and a little lower than, the Temple 
whose foundations and outer walls inlaid with marble 
and mosaics have been already laid open, has now 
been found a spacious circus, with its seats, galleries, 
passages, and the dens for the beasts and dwellings for 
their combatants complete. It stands on the slope 
of the rising ground whose summit is occupied by 
the Temple (or palace); and from its seats, having 
the amphitheatral sweep, the eye ranges over a wide 
reach of country and the hills which border it on 
the east and on the south. 

The King of the Belgians has, it is said, created 
a mark of distinction for such artisans and workmen 
as have given proofs of superior skill and judgment 
in their respective arts and trades, and been at the 
same time of irreproachable conduct. It consists of 
a silver medal, to be suspended on the left breast by 
a small chain of the same metal, bearing the name 
of the person 6n whom it is conferred, with the date 
of the year. This silver medal is to be only the first 
decoration—another of gold may be obtained on a 
second competition. There are to be 800 of these 
silver medals and 200 of gold—and the jury on the 
Exhibition of the Progress of the Useful Arts for 1847 
is to designate the candidates. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Geologists and Naturalists has been 
held at Boston, and been attended by a large 
number of scientific men from all parts of the 
Union. Considering that the Atlantic flows between 
the continents, there was also a fair sprinkling of 
learned Europeans. Prof. Rogers of the University 
of Virginia presided over the meeting. Among the 
papers read, we may mention one by Prof. Wailes 
upon the Natchez Bluff formations—chiefly interest- 
ing for the explanation which it afforded, in confirma- 
tion of the views of Mr. Lyell, of the probable origin 
of the fossil human bone said to have been found, 
among the bones of the megalonyx and other extinct 
animals, in a deposit estimated by geologists to be 
thirty thousand years old,—and so often referred to 
in this paper—Dr. Roemer, of Berlin, sent out 
under the authority of the Prussian Government to 
examine the geology of Texas, made a verbal state- 
ment of the results of his explorations. He had dis- 
covered a most remarkable analogy between the cre- 
taceous formations of Texas and those of the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean—that they were, indeed, 
identical. He found also, that the deposits of New 
Jersey correspond with those of North Germany and 
England. The grand conclusion to be deduced 
from these facts is, that the isothermal lines at the 
period of these formations were precisely where they 
now are—and that, therefore, no relative change in 
climate has taken place since the remote geological 
period of their deposit. The general heat of the 
globe may have been reduced, but at that period the 
difference in the temperature of corresponding latitudes 
in the eastern and western continents was as marked 
as now.—But the most interesting subject introduced 
was that of the New Cambridge telescope,—and a 
paper read by Prof. Pierce on the nebular hypothesis 
founding its arguments on the revelations of this great 





instrument. ‘The following letter from Mr. Bond, to 





President Everett of Harvard University, announc; 
the resolution of the nebula of Orion by its Means 
and communicated to the Association — js worth 
adding to the particulars which we have already 
given of this transatlantic marvel -_ : 

You will rejoice with me that the great neb 
has yielded to the power of our incomparable mam 
This morning (Sept. 22], the atmosphere being in a f. 
vourable condition at about three o'clock, the Teleseo > 
set upon the Trapezium in the great nebula of Orion, U; 

a power of 200, the fifth star was immediately pena 
but our attention was directly absorbed with the splendid 
revelations made in its immediate neighbourhood, Tj 
part of the nebula was resolved into bright points of ligh 
The number of stars was too great to attempt coun 
them; many were, however, readily located and ma = 
The double character of the brightest star in the Trapen 
was readily recognized with a power of 600, This is “Strayer 
sixth star;” and certain of the stars composing the nebula 
were seen as double stars under the power. It should be 
borne in mind that this nebula and that of Andromeda hay, 
been the last stronghold of the nebular theory; that is af 
the idea first thrown out by the elder Herschel, of masses 
of nebulous matter in process of condensation into systems, 
The nebula in Orion yielded rot to the unrivalled ‘skill of 
both the Herschels, armed with their excellent reflectors, 
It even defied the power of Lord Rosse’s three-foot mirrors 
giving not the slightest trace of “ resolvability,” or sepa. 
ration into a number of single sparkling points. And even 
when, for the first time, Lord Rosse’s grand reflector, of six. 
foot speculum, was directed to this object “ not the veriest 
trace of a star was to be seen.” Subsequently his Lordship 
communicated the result of his further examination of Or} 
as follows ;—‘‘ I think I may safely say that there can be 
little, if any, doubt as to the resolvability of the nebula, 
We could plainly see that all about the Trapezium is a mass 
of stars, the rest of the nebula also abounding in stars, and 
exhibiting the characteristics of resolvability strongly 
marked.” This has hitherto been considered as the great- 
est effort of the largest Reflecting Telescope in the world 
and this our own Telescope has accomplished. P 

The German papers report the death of M. Dle- 
nenbach, the most celebrated of the surgeons of 
Germany—and a contributor of eminence to the 
medical literature of his country. 

The same journals state that the Prussian Go- 
vernment has made the purchase, for the Royal 
Library of Berlin, at the price of 40,000 thalers 
(about 6,400/.), of the valuable library of the Count 
Mejan, who died recently at Munich, _ It is wholly 
composed of rare books. 

We cannot suffer ourselves to be tempted from 
the immediate matter of the discussion which arose 
naturally in our columns between the Messrs, 
d’Abbadie and Dr. Beke to entertain every subject 
of complaint which individuals may think they have 
against the latter. Cannot our correspondent, Mr, 
Charles Johnston, see that if we were to give inser 
tion to his long letter, on every one of the topics 
which it urges against Dr. Beke the latter would be 
entitled to a reply; and the materials of a contro- 
versy are thus provided by which—even had we 
room for it—science is not advanced and the differ- 
ences of its professors could only be embittered? On 
one subject, with reference to which Mr. Johnston has 
an interest in putting himself right—and deals with 
facts for the purpose—we will give him the aid of 
our columns—weeding his letter of certain exple- 
tions which do not promote the object, and are not 
creditable as between men earnestly engaged in a 
serious cause.—Dr. Pereira having given a scientific 
account ofthe K orrirrima—a peculiar species of carda- 
mom growing in Southern Abyssinia—and referred 
to specimens and information upon the subject which 
he had received from Mr. Johnston,—Dr. Beke, it 
appears, published a letter in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, in which he remarks that he knew not from 
whence Mr. Johnston could have obtained his know: 
ledge except from himself [Dr. Beke,] with some 
specimens of the spice which he [the Doctor] gave 
to Mr. Johnston whilst they travelled together in the 
Red Sea. Mr. Johnston now says—‘ On my retum 
from Shoa in 1843 I brought to England two large 
boxes full of the productions of that country. Morethan 
one hundred different kinds of seeds which I had thus 
conveyed were presented to Prince Albert, through 
W. Sands Cox, Esq., of Birmingham. A string of 
the very spice in question, consisting of more than 
forty specimens, was submitted to the inspection of 
Col. Jackson, with my other curiosities, and tomany 
other gentlemen who called upon me for the purpose 
of seeing them. I also supplied the private collec- 
tions of Dr. Royle, Dr. Pereira, Mr. J. South, of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and many others, with spec 
mens of the Korrirrima. More than this, I hare 
still some specimens of the spice in question, W! 
numerous implements, instruments, and weapol 
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i yssinian life :—conclusive evidence. 
: tive of Abyssinian life :—conclusive evic 7 
tink of my having paid sufficient attention to 
the urpose for which I visited that country, without 
omits assistance or information from Dr. Beke.” 


pe 
REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 

DIORAN INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, ex- 
Pini Jone for a short time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 
d Night and during the latter effect the grand Machine Organ will 
perform the ‘Kyrie,’ from Mozart's Mass No. 12.—Open from Ten 


till Four. IS 
rTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—TWO LECTURES 

HOTA OT OFFNER, one on the LAWS of NATURE in refer- 
by Dr. the Important Subject of SANITARY MEASU RES; the 
ence to the mR orious Modes of VENTILATION, in which the 
ic AL PROPERTIES of a JET of STEAM will be exhibited, 

ovel and highly interesting experiments, Daily, at Two and 
= t Three. These Lectures will be given alternately in the 
— at Eight o’clock except Saturdays. he Electric Tele- 
sree worked. The Working Models explained. An entirely New 
ed Dissolving Views. Diving Bell and Diver, with Hyde's New 
Apparatus for Conversing under Water, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; 


Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


AstronomicaL.—Nov. 12—After the ordinary busi- 
ness was concluded, the Astronomer Royal gave a 
detailed account of Prof, Struve’s recent publication, 
the Etudes Siellaires ; and of the researches which 
it contains on the distances and distribution of the 
¢ars.—We shall take an early opportunity of giving 
our readers some notion of the same work. 


Society or Arts.—Nov. 10.—T. Webster, Esq., 
F.RS,, in the chair.—S. Hall, T. Drayton and J. 
Wilks were elected members.—The Secretary read 
an address on the opening of this, the ninety-fourth, 





Session. 

Mr. J. Cundall read a paper ‘On Ornamental 
Art, as applied to Ancient and Modern Bookbinding.’ 
The author commenced by stating, that the earliest 
records of bookbinding prove that the art has been 
practised for nearly 2,000 years; previously to which 
time books were written on scrolls of parchment. 
Some inventive genius, however, to whom the 
Athenians erected a statue, found out a means of 
binding books with glue. The rolls of vellum, &c., 
were cut into sheets of two and four leaves, and were 
then stitched somewhat as at the present day. Then 
came the necessity for a covering. The first book. 
covers appear to have been made of wood—probably 
merely plain oaken boards; which were afterwards 
succeeded by valuable carved oak bindings. These 
were followed by boards covered with vellum or 
leather; and specimens of such, of great antiquity, 
still exist. The Romans carried the art of bookbind- 
ing to a considerable perfection; and some of their 
public officers had books called Diptychs, in which 
their acts were written, An old writer says that 
about the Christian era the books of the Romans 
were covered with red, yellow, green, and purple 
leather, and decorated with silver and gold. In the 
13th eentury some of the Gospels, missals, and service 
books for the use of the Greek and Roman churches 
were covered in gold and silver; some were also 
enamelled and enriched with precious stones and 
pearls of great value. In the 15th century, when 
Art was universal, such men as Albert Durer, 
Raffaelle and Giulio Romano decorated books. The 
useof calfand morocco binding seems to have followed 
the introduction of printing; and there are many 
printed books bound in calf with oaken boards, 
About the 15th and beginning of the 16th centuries 
they are mostly stamped with gold and blind tools. 
The earliest of these tools generally represent figures 
such as Christ, St. Paul, coats of arms, &c.,—accord- 
ing to the contents of the book. In the reign of 
Henry VIII, about 1538, Grafton the printer under- 
took to print the Great Bible; for which purpose he 
went to Paris, there not being sufficient men or types 
in England. He had not, however, proceeded far 

he was stopped in the progress of this heretical 
book; when he returned to England, bringing with 
him presses, type, printers, and bookbinders, and 
finished the work in 1539. Henry VIII. had many 
books bound in velvet, with gold bosses and ornaments; 
and in his reign the stamping of tools in gold appears 
to have been introduced. In the reign of Queen 

eth some exquisite bindings were done by 
embroidery, The Queen herself used to work the 
covers with gold and silver thread, spangles, &c. 
Count Grolier seems to have been a great patron of 
theart on the continent; and all his books were bound 
m smooth morocco or calf ornamented with gold. 
The style of the books of Maioli was very similar to 





that of Grolier, or those of Diana of Poictiers,—the 
specimens done for her being among the finest ever 
produced, and were no doubt designed by Petit 
Bernard. Roger Paine was the first Englishman 
who produced a really good binding; and some of 
his best works, such as French romances, were pow- 
dered with the fleur-de-lis, His books on chivalry 
had suitable ornaments: on poetical works he used 
a simple lyre; and he carried the emblematical style 
of binding as far as emblems ought to be used. The 
author, after alluding to the numerous specimens of 
modern bindings of late produced and regretting 
their want of originality, concluded by urging the 
necessity of attempting something original and suit- 
able to the advancing and improving taste of the 
time. 

Mr. Cole, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, 
exhibited a number of specimens; among which was 
one of Henry VIT.’s time,—containing the deeds relat- 
ing to Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, and in 
which the monks undertook to pray for the soul 
of the king as its founder as long as the world is. 





Boranicat.—Nov, 5.—J. E. Gray, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—The Secretary announced that numerous 
specimens of valuable British plants (particularly of 
Rubi and Salices) had been received since the last 
meeting; and would be distributed to the members 
at the ensuing distribution of the Society’s duplicates, 
—The Rev. A. Bloxam presented specimens of a 
new British plant (Anacharis alsinastrum, Bab.) 
discovered by Miss Kirby in ponds or reservoirs near 
Toxton Locks Canal, near Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire, in October last. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 

yal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 

TvES. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—'On New Genera and 
Species of Polyzoa.’—* On a New Species of Platycercus in 
the Collection at Knowsley, &c.’ 

Microscopical Society, 8. 

_ Society of Arts, 8. 
TuuR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
— Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Fri. Philological Society, 8. 


Mon. 


Wep. 





PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

A singular perversion distinguishes the transactions 
of this Institution. Established for the encourage- 
ment and patronage of historic art, each succeeding 
year demonstrates a further departure from the 
original intention. Of late, we have seen even the 
few premiums which the directors have doled out 
distributed to the workers on portraiture or land- 
scape; and in the annual exhibitions of modern art 
in the spring, the few efforts of the historic painter 
are mounted to the summit of the walls to make 
way for genre or still-life productions, Can it be 
said that the system in its present working justi- 
fies the intention of its founders ?—or can it be matter 
of surprise that the artists who meet with such treat- 
ment should decline to submit their works to the 
renewal of the injustice ? 

The same want of judgment has this year dictated 
the selection of pictures presented to the student for 
his imitation and study. It would be difficult to 
conceive a choice less adapted to the requirements 
of the present day. The times are changed from 
those in which it was the highest object of the pro- 
fessed artist to give, in portraiture, the manner of a 
Reynolds,—as evidenced in the operations of a Rom- 
ney, a Hoppner, and a Beechy,—or such defective 
rendering as the structural incongruities of Dourno, 
Hamilton, Peters, and others, in Boydell’s Shak- 
speare. The eye is everywhere so familiar with 
transcripts of the doings of Art’s palmier days,—the 
continental press teems with such an abundance of 
art-literature illustrative of its practice, and is so 
readily within our reach here,—that a very backward 
spirit is made apparent in the direction of this Institu- 
tion; which selects for the studies of the tyro exam- 
ples whose influences are alike depressing on taste 
and repressive of all that affects the exercise of 
imagination or fancy. 

‘This matter is the more serious when it is considered 
that this selection is made by certain individuals 
enjoying such a reputation for knowledge in Art as 
to have caused their appointment as delegates for 
the public taste in the great national work now in 
progress at Westminster. The published manifesto 





of these gentlemen accompanying their reports enjoin 
on the attention of the student a course of principles 
containing much that is sound and healthy; and yet, 
at the distance of only half a mile, these same 
Directors, at their own Institution, by such a selec- 
tion as the present at once abrogate for the indivi- 
duals employed the benefits of this mechanical copy- 
ing—which Reynolds has so aptly termed “ delusive 
industry”—and unsettle the mind of the inquiring 
student. “Form,” say these Directors, at West- 
minster, “and the higher qualities are what we here 
desire to impress on your attention :*— while, 
instead of instructing and qualifying for its attain- 
ment at Pall Mall, they put before the learner low 
Dutch art in ordinary landscape, dexterous and con- 
ventional portraiture, the vulgar games or tastes of 
boorish life, the esculent materials of the euisine, or 
laboured imitations of the inferior animals. 


“ 


To particularize, however, the most successful copies- 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds's smart and sketchy whole- 
length figure of Lady Waldegrave headed the North 
Room—and has attracted no copy of any importance, 
—The Dutch Admiral by Rembrandt, sketchy but 
vigorous, is best copied by Mackay and Mrs. Young. 
That by Goodersen is better in tone;—butnone of them 
has the sense of the impasto or the texture of the ori- 
ginal. The subject has degenerated into coarseness in 
the hands of Mr. Havell.—Sir Joshua Reynolds's little 
picture of St. 7: in, belonging to Sir W. W. Wynn, 
a charming little study — a compromise between 
Titian, Rembrandt, and Correggio—is best copied 
by Mackay, Mrs. Young, and Goodersen, There is 
an excellent little water-colour drawing by Miss 
Isabel Blackmore. 

The portrait called of Ignatius Loyola, attributed 
to Titian though reminding strongly of the Spanish 
school, and belonging to the Duke of Manchester, 
is copied in oil by Miss Ellen Partridge,—and in 
water-colour by her sister (we presume) Miss Char- 
lotte. — The Lady and Boy with Fruit—one of 
Rubens’s sensuous combinations of female form 
and still life—is copied in oil by Miss 8. T. Purday 
—and capitally in water-colours by Miss Mary Ann 
Sharpe. The latter is peculiarly happy in having 
imparted to her study the fresh and juicy character 
of the fruit and vegetables. Lord Bute’s picture of 
the Cock-fight, by Jan Steen, has met with a success- 
ful copier in Mr. Pickering, though on a smaller scale 
than the original._Rubens's sketch of The Fathers 
of the Church, belonging to Sir W. W. Wynn, re- 
spectably studied by Miss Ellen Partridge, was, 
however, as being simply an idea fora picture, hardly 
worth the trouble. Such a choice is likely to do mis- 
chief by inducing slightness of execution and incor- 
rectness of form. 

Of all the numerous versions of Berghem’s large 
Landscape and Figures we give the decided pre- 
ference to Mr. F. Clater’s, though much smaller than 
the original. He has succeeded better than the 
others in giving variety of character and species to 
the foliage, and a greater share of refinement in the 
painting and atmosphere in the effect of the sky,— 
though he has missed the tone. This may, however, 
in the original have been more a consequence of time 
and accident than of intention —Of the delicious 
Frost Scene by Vander Neer, belonging also to the 
Marquis of Bute, Mr. W. R. Earl's experience has 
nearly succeeded in realizing atrue copy. The dark 
mass of cloud in the upper part of the sky in the 
middle of the picture is the point to which great 
exception could be taken, —Mr. J. W. Hayes has 
produced in his copy of the same a more aérial look 
—though the tone is generally too fresh.—Of Claude's 
Embarkation of St. Paul, the property of Sir W. W. 
Wynn, a drawing by Mr. Wichelo is the best.— 
Pynacker’s Landscape and Figures, from Lord Charles 
Townshend's collection—but an indifferent example 
for the student's imitation—is as indifferently under- 
stood by its copiers.—Snyders’s Fox and the Stork 
has met with very respectable students in Miss 
Sutherland and J. Chittenden.— The Storm, by Vernet, 
is not copied ;—and, seeing how poor a picture it is, 
this is matter of no surprise. —Of Poussin’s small 
Landscape and Figures, belonging to the Marquis of 
Bute, there is only one study—that one very ably 
executed by an amateur, Capt. King, 

Of two landscapes by N. Poussin, Phocion and 
Orion, no one appears to have had the good taste to 
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| the finished work of Art that connects the noble | 


make a study :—while the Berghem and Pynacker 
have had many votaries. 

Ifthe Christ tempted, attributed to Titian, from Mr. 
Hope's collection,—or the late Mr. Wells's Santa 
Ceci’ia by Domenichino—or Mr. Hope's Assumption 
of the Virgin, by Vandyke,—had been left, better ser- 
vice would have been rendered to the figure student 
than by such sketchy and indefinitely drawn versions 
of the human form as it has been, and is, the plea- 
sure of the Directors annually to place here before 
him. 


THE ART OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 

A very interesting question has lately arisen—one 
that is occupying a considerable share in the at- 
tention of many learned men, and of which the 
materials and evidence yet collected scarceiy afford 
any reasonable solution. I allude to the “ questio 
verata” how far England was in possession of a 
school of real Art during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries?—or whether she may not have 
been so completely indebted to foreign processes and 
foreign practitioners as entirely to annul the high 
claims which her zealous partizans are occasionally 
inclined to put forward in her behalf. The publica- 
tion of Mr. Blackburne’s work on the decorative 
painting of the Middle Ages and of Mr. Eastlake’s 
‘ Materials for a History of Oil Painting’ have aroused 
considerable interest in the public mind on such sub- 
jects of debate;—and if not quite clearing up all 
those clouds that have hung so long and so gloomily 
over the history and detail of English pictorial Art, 
they have at least materially contributed to our know- 
ledge of the subject. 

Mediwval painting as practised in this country 
assumed, as in other parts of Europe, two forms of 
existence,—those of the mural or architectonic paint- 
ing, and of the tabular or pannel-picture. The former 
(as far as our means of observation have extended) 
never with us reached a very high state of perfection, 
Although constantly employed, continually described 
in the records of the period, and honoured with the 


most ample regal and ecclesiastical patronage, no 
examples that have descended to our days are worthy 


of the title of works of real Art. Here and there,— 
as in one or two of the heads in the paintings on the 
walls of the Chapter House, Westminster,—some 
yearning after the ideality of the early Italian school 
is to be traced; but in general the large paintings 
appear only as magnified manuscript embellishments, 
with the faults of drawing rendered more apparent 
by the increased size of the transcript. The subjects 
of such pictures were very various :—one probably of 
the most frequent recurrence was the representation 
of the Second Person of the Trinity sitting on a 
throne, and generally holding a globe in his hand, 
around him being disposed the four evangelists. This 
arrangement was called a “ Majesty.” Of profane his- 
tories,—the fall of Troy, the story of Antioch, the life 
of Alexander the Great, were objects of particular 
predilection: while to legendary illustration and 
saintly and biblical portraiture the records during 
the reigns of Henry III. and the Edwards contain 
constant references. 

Since the auspicious period when the happy idea 
burst upon the minds of the great mass of the natural 
and legal protectors of our “ venerable fanes” that 
whitewash might in some instances really become a 
superfluity—from day to day,examples of mural paint- 
ing of extreme interest are in course of discovery— 
and notices of what may be (almost properly) entitled 
the exhumation of some interesting wall-picture, catch 
the eye and arrest the attention in turning over the 
pages of four out of five of the antiquarian periodicals 
of theday. Yet among all these discoveries, we fail to 
meet with any evidence of real developement in 
those points which raise pictorial representation to 
the honourable title and position of a fine Art. 
Occasionally an earnest expression—sometimes indi- 
viduality of character almost approaching to por- 
traiture—now considerable skill in the mechanical 
application of gilding and diaper—and at another 
time a certain freedom of brush, indicating both con- 
fidence and practice in its use*characterizes these 
fragments; but I have looked in vain in the speci- 
mens of English wall paintings that have fallen 
under my notice for any of that sympathy between 
the beautiful idea and its beautiful developement in 





conception of a saintly personage with his graceful 
embodiment in contemporary English sculpture. 
To all these paintings no one, I imagine, ascribes 
any other than native originators, and when, here 
and there, the impress of some Byzantine or Italian 
type can be traced in the composition or execution, 
the constant influence of Rome, and of foreigners 
generally, on the English Church, the wandering 
habits of its clergy, and the frequent migrations 
and journeyings of the court and nobility will serve 
fully to account for the presence of the extraneous 
and exotic element. The recorded employment in 
London by Edward I. of at least two regular Italian 
artists, Andrea and Giletto, in the year 1292, is an 
interesting fact in connexion with this particular phase 
of developement. 

The art of painting in the Middle Ages was very 
rarely indeed applied to any but a specific use—and 
each picture was generally painted for a fixed loca- 
lity and purpose. Hence a great source of the com- 
parative excellence of these works. We accordingly 
find in England that the tabular or wooden picture was 
applied to but three distinct uses. The first was that 
of the “ tabula,” “ rétablement,” or tavola—a variety 
of the triptych, but formed in one piece without doors, 
—a picture painted on pannel and placed above the 
altar, after the manner of a modern altar-piece. 
These tabule are referred to at a very early period; 
and from their small size and portability Mr. Black- 
burne presumes that they generally preceded the use 
of mural painting for altar and general decoration. 
Mention of these “tables” occurs from the ninth 
century to the Reformation; but, from the compara- 
tive ease with which they may have been destroyed 
and defaced, scarcely any have come down to our 
days. By far themost interesting, if not the only proper, 
“rétable” which we now possess is the beautiful one 
recently discovered at Norwich,—a work it is thought 
of the end of Edward the Third’s, or the beginning 
of Richard the Second's, reign. It consists of five 
compartments—representing, in succession, the Fla- 
gellation, the Bearing the Cross, the Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension. It bears upon 
its face the feeling and character of pure Italian 
(Siennese) Art of the school of Simone Memmi; and 
the grace and refinement of the heads and extremi- 
ties, the elegance of the grouping, and the close ad- 
herence to the local traditional mode of representing 
each subject, stamp it as unmistakeably Italian in 
origin. 

The second use to which the pannel picture was 
applied was that of a commemorative tablet; either 
recording some particular local legend or fact, or pre- 
sented as an ex voto donation to some particular 
church—as is now constantly the practice on the 
Continent—to mark the sense of gratitude enter- 
tained by the donor for favours past, and perhaps 
the slightest possible glance at benefits prospective. 
Of these paintings we possess now scarcely any re- 
mains; but the constant reference made to, and 
descriptions given of, them, in inventories and other 
documents, demonstrate the universality of their 
employment,—and enable us to arrive at some shrewd 
conjecture as to their probable value as works of Art 
and their great importance as illustrations of early 
manners and customs. There seems every reason 
to conjecture that paintings of this description were 
almost entirely executed by English artists; and that 
their good and bad qualities were for the most part 
exactly coincident with those of the cotemporary 
manuscript illuminations and paintings on glass 
produced by natives of this country. In this class 
we may perhaps also include the saintly portrait so 
constantly found on the lower pannels of rood screens 
—more particularly in the county of Norfolk: many 
of which are executed with considerable spirit, and 
much in the manner of the Flemish paintings of the 
same period both in the character of the heads and 
the angular drawing of the draperies and extremities. 

I come, then, to the third class,—that to which 
probably the highest order of ability procurable was 
applied—the embellishment of the precious altar 
frontals or antependia. According to the usage of 
the Church of Rome, four or five of these move- 
able facings should be provided for each altar—so 
that a fitting exterior should be preserved harmo- 
nizing with the nature of the sacred office to be per- 





formed, Of course, those of the high altar were the 
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most elaborate; and arguing from continental ex. 
amples yet extant, no decoration appears to have 
been too costly and no material too rich, to lavish on 
these frontals. The precious “ paliotto” at Ven; 
the golden casing of San Ambrogio at Milan the 
silver and enamelled antependia of the altars of San 
Giovanni Batista at Florence and San Giacomo at 
Pistoia, most fully demonstrate this assumption 
and there is no reason for doubting that in this 
respect at least wealthy England endeavoured ty 
place herself on a par with her continental cotem, 
poraries, 

The one specimen which we possess Coming 
within the category of “precious frontals” is that 
very beautiful production which is now placed in the 
south processional path of Westminster Abbey, under 
the protection of plate glass and vergers,—having 
been redeemed from a very close alliance with some 
waxwork figures of unenviable notoriety. It is about 
eleven feet long and three feet high. “The ground- 
work,” says Mr. Eastlake, “is oak : over the joinings 
and on the surface of some mouldings strips of parch- 
ment were glued. On this framework, covered with 
a gesso [size and whiting] ground, various ornamental 
compartments and architectural enrichments are 
executed in relief. The larger compartments were 
adorned with paintings; consisting of remarkably well 
designed and carefully executed single figures and 
subjects, with a gold mosaic ground.””—Now, it may 
be well to observe here that neither the practice or 
stamping ornamentsand gilding nor that of the employ- 
ment of mosaic were natural to this country. The 
are essentially Italian; and though perhaps they may 
occur in one or two instances where the rest of the 
work appears to be English, still the rarity of such ex- 
amples only tends to prove that they never formed 
an essential element in English Art, as they did in 
Italian. Another curious fact is, that such processes 
occur in England only at periods corresponding 
almost exactly with the recorded fact of the employ- 
ment of Italian workmen in this country— To pro- 
ceed, however, with the description of this interesting 
relic. The three central niches are filled with three 
figures—that of our Saviour holding a globe, and in 
the act of blessing (a “‘ Majesta”); the painting ofa 
virgin martyr holding her palm branch in her hand; 
and the figure of St. John the Evangelist, grasping 
his gospel—according to the established type, At 
the left hand extremity of the pannel stands St, 
Peter. Unhappily, the corresponding figure on the 
right hand—which was probably that of St. Paul 
has disappeared. On each side of the three central 
niches are four compartments. Those on the right 
hand side have perished; and three only of those on 
the left are distinguishable. “One,” says Mr. East- 
lake, “ represents the adoration of the kings; another, 
apparently the raising of Lazarus; the third is doubt- 
ful, though some figures remain. These single figures 
and subjects are worthy of a good Italian artist of 
the fourteenth century. The remaining decorations 
were costly and splendid. The small compartments 
in the architectural enrichments are filled with 
variously coloured pieces of glass inlaid on tin foil,— 
and have still a brilliant effect. The compartments 
not occupied by figures were filled in with a deep 
blue glass, resembling lapis lazuli, with gold lines ot 
foliage executed on it. The smaller spaces and 
mouldings were enriched with cameos and gems— 
some of which still remain.” It is right to notice, 
that what appear to be cameos are really heads exe 
cuted in some composition and fixed on the blue glass; 
and that they display a classical character altogether 
at variance with any but an advanced Italian taste 
The date which Mr. Eastlake ascribes to this beaut 
ful work of Art is the close of the thirteenth, or com- 
mencement of the fourteenth, century; the penod 
during which flourished in Italy Giotto, Giovantl 
Pisano, and Pietro Cavallini, the skilful mosaic 
worker. Who that has examined in detail Orcagna’ 
beautiful shrine at Or’ San Michele at Florence, # 
studied the ancient pictures preserved in the Academy 
there, and read this description, can fail to be struck 
with the exact similarity which this production beas 
in its minutest parts to the early Florentine process’ 
Happily, documentary evidence is not wanting 
corroborate this view of the matter. _In the Clow 
Rolls of the 44th of Henry III. (1260) is to & 
found a mandate from the king commanding 
Sheriff of Surrey to cause that “imm 
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poe Chapel at Guildford be made as we have in- 
structed William of Florence, our painter. This same 
monk, William, is referred to again as Master of the 
Works at Guildford, in the year 1268. Now, it is 
riectly within the bounds of possibility that this 
very altar front may have been formed by this very 
artist; and it is at least probable that, if not by 
himself, it may have been executed by a pupil. 
Supposing it granted that this man may have pro- 
duced this one work,—other Italian ecclesiastics (and 
we know that in the last three years of his popedom 
Gregory IX. appointed at least 300 Italians to Eng- 
lish benefices) may have executed many more; and 
their labours may perhaps account for the notable 
differences which I have been endeavouring to estab- 
lish between the common decorative painting and 
such very beautiful productions as the Norwich 
Rétable and the Westminster Antependium. ; 

It isa painful conclusion to be obliged to consider 
that the rude and unartistic, although perhaps very 
neatly finished, paintings were English,—while for 
the majority of more graceful embodiments of form 
and feeling we were in the middle ages under the 

test obligation to foreigners. The writer of 
these few remarks will fecl happy should future dis. 
coveries or present progression realize the day dream 
of an English school of pure and real design. 
M. D. W. 





Fins Arr Gossip.— When, last week, we 
alluded to Lord John Russell’s nomination of 
Mr. Uwins as Mr. Eastlake’s successor in the 
Keepership of the National Gallery, we purposely 
abstained from any remarks which might seem to 
throw doubt upon the fitness of the appointment 
so far as Mr. Uwins is alone concerned. But we 
think it right now to cbserve that Government has 
no such profusion of offices to bestow upon artists 
in general, as can justify its accumulation of many of 
them upon the head of one. We have already 
said that such encouragements or rewards of the 
kind as there are to give should properly fall to 
the lot of those artists of unquestioned eminence 
whose art does not yield pecuniary returns propor- 
tioned to the largeness of its aims—and the mono- 
poly of these by an individual, while it is calculated 
to give great dissatisfaction to the artist-body, does 
not testify toa judicious exercise by the Government 
of its patronage for the interest of Art. Mr. Uwins, 
who has thus been allowed to slip quietly into Mr. 
Eastlake’s place, was already, as we have said, 
Keeper of the Royal Galleries—at a salary of, we 
believe, 200/. a-year; and he was, besides, Librarian to 
the Academy at 1262. To thesesums the new appoint- 
ment adds, if we are not mistaken, a further salary of 
300/. a-year:—and again we say, without raising the 
question of comparative qualification, that we think 
it might properly have found its way into the pocket 
ofsome artist having more need of it. 

The circular of the British Institution inviting 
artists to contributeto theSpring Exhibition announces 
Monday the 10th and Tuesday the 11th of January 
= as the days appointed for the reception of works 
of Art. 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Willis has under- 
taken the editorship of the new edition of Mr. Parker's 
‘Glossary of Terms in Gothic Architecture.’ It 
would be difficult to find a more competent editor; 
and we mention the circumstance with the greater 
Pleasure as we have had too much reason of late to 
complain of the system which prevails of making 
mere trade reprints of established authors, and thus 
drugging the market with works which really require 
a very careful revision—and even additional matter 
—to render them what they ought to be. To our 
former remarks on this subject we have to add that 
the recent trade reprints of Alexander Chalmers’s 
‘Shakspeare’ and Roscoe's edition of ‘Pope’ are 
injuries to literature—and to the sale in one case and 
the production in the other, of really good editions 
containing the best and the latest information. 

_We have received a letter from Mr. Basevi of 
Lincoln's Inn in reference to our paragraph under 
this head, a fortnight ago, which speaks of Mr. 
Srdney Smirke as the designer and architect of the 
Conservative Club.—* Of this,” says the writer, “ he 
was only the joint architect with my late brother, 

» George Basevi:—and as I know he would not 
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be so unkind or so unjust as to claim more than a 
divided share of the credit of that great work, I feel 
well assured he would desire that the error should be 
corrected.” 

The French papers contain accounts of the in- 
auguration, on Sunday last, of the statue of St. Ber- 
nard at Dijon. 

The Paris journals report the death of the sculptor 
Grevenich, at the untimely age of 46 years. The 
indolence and independence of his character pre- 
vented his giving his genius fair play—yct he has 
left behind him a number of works which rank 
among the honours of the French school. He is 
said to have left a great number of sketches 
and models, copies from frescocs and pictures 
of the great masters, and a valuable collec- 
tion of engravings;—all which are brought to the 
hammer. 
survive him. Besides translations from the Italian 
and Latin, he has left unfinished manuscripts on the 


East,—in which the fancy of the artist, it is said, has | 
been brought to bear happily and ingeniously on the | 


facts of history. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


atronage of HER MAJESTY and HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT.—The Public is respect- 
fully informed that 


THE SHAKESPEARE NIGHT 
in Aid of the Fund for the Purchase of Shakespeare’s House, is fixed 
fur TUESDAY, the 7th of December, at the ROYAL ITALIA 
OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, when a performance will take place, 
that will embrace the ENTIRE TALENT of the BRITISH STAGE, 
By order of the London Committee, THOS, AMYO', Chairman. 
ands Boxes and Places may be obtained on application at the 
eatre. 


Under the especial 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY, December 3, will be repeated Mendelssohn's Oratorio 
‘ELIJAH.’ 

Subscriptions to the proposed Testimonial to the Memory of 
Dr. Mendelssohn will be received by Mr. R. Bowley, 35, Charing- 
cross; Mr. Cowell, 93, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square; Mr. 
Surman, 9, Exeter Hall; Mr. J. Taylor, 10, Clement’s-lane, Lombard- 
street; or any other member of the Committee. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


WEIPPERT’S CONCERT DE CAMERA, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROUMS, MONDAY, Nov. 22, for the purpose of introducing 
Mr. RICHMOND, the DUAL VOCALIST, who possesses the ex- 
traordinary gift of singing Duetts (the Bass and Treble Notes simul- 
taneously) without the aid of any other person or instrument whatever. 
The Concert will be supported by Miss Cubitt, Miss Ellen Lyon, and 
Mr. Julian Kench, assisted by Weippert’s Band, conducted by him- 





self.—Admission, 1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. Doors open at Half-past i 


Seven, commence at Eight, conclude at Eleven. Tickets and Pro- 
grammes at Duff & Hodgson’s, Music-sellers, 65, Oxford-street, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
MONDAY NEXT, November 22, 1817. 

M. Jullien has the honovr to announce, that this Grand Enter- 
tainment will take place on MONDAY NEXT, November 22, being 
most positively the only Bal Masqué this Season. 

DMISSION TO THE BALL, }0s. 6d. 

The Audience Portion of the Theatre will be reserved for the 
exclusive accommodation of Spectators, who, by application at the 
Box Office, on Monday, can secure their Boxes or Flaces, which will 
be retained for them during the whole Evening. 

Prices of Admission for Spectators. 
Drees Ciscle .. 2. oo oo cc 00 cc oc ce Sm 
BOMOS .. 2o co ce co ce 00 0 ce os 3s. 
Lower Gallery oo ce ce ce oe ce cs co 28 
Upper Ditto “uae a ee ee ls. 
Private Boxes from 3. 3s. and upwards, 

Ladies and Gentlemen taking Private Boxes will have the privilege 

of passing to and from the Salle de Danse without extra charge. 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Nine. 





Dancing wil] commence at Ten. 

Refreshments will be supplied during the Evening, and consist of 
Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, Tea, Coffee, Cc. ; 

The Supper will be served at Oue o’Clock, under the Direction of 
Mr. G. Payne. ‘ 

Mr. I. NATHAN, 18, Castle-street, Leicester-square, is appointed 
costumier. 

No person will be admitted in the costume of Clown, Harlequin, or 
Pantaloon. 

The Police regulations will greatly facilitate the arrival and de- 
parture of Carriages, and it is hoped that Ladies and Gentlemen will 
enforce compliance with them on the part of their coachmen. 

he Box Office of the Theatre will remain open until Seven o’clock. 

All persons having demands on the Estabiishment on account of 
the Concerts or Bal Masqué, will please to send in their accounts 
immediately, in order that they may be exainined and discharged, 





DR, FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 

WE have accounts from Leipsig of the funeral 
honours paid to Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,—who 
was buried at Berlin on the 8th of this month, at 
six in the morning. Nothing appears to have been 
omitted by which the memory of the deceased could 
be honoured. A part of the sad service was per- 
formed in the Johannis Kirche at Leipsig, on the 
7th. The streets were crowded by the townsmen 
of the deceased,—the portal of the University 
being hung with black. The coffin, richly deco- 
rated with palms, flowers, and garlands, was at- 
tended by the principal personages of Leipsig, the 
members and pupils of the Conservatory, the autho- 
rities and pupils of the University, &c.; accom- 
panied, too, by the male relatives of the deceased, his 
intimate fricnds—among whom may be mentioned, 
the painters Herrn Hiibner and Bendemann, and his 
more immediate associates in Art—Herrn Schumann, 


Evidences of his devotion to letters also | 


! Hauptmann, David, Gade, Rietz, Joachim, and 
Moscheles. By the last of these, the first ‘Lied 
ohne Wirte,’ in the fifth book, (a very pathetic 
melody) had been arranged for the Stadt-Musiker 
Corps, to be performed as the body was borne towards 
the church, There, it was received witha psalm, sung 
by the members of the singing socicties of Leipzig. 
The remains, carried to Berlin by a special rail- 
way conveyance were met, at the different stations, 
by bodies of singers. Grave and solemn music, 
too, was performed in the Dom at Berlin, on the 
arrival there of the funeral train. The deceased is 
laid in the family vault by the side of his sister, 
Madame Hensel. 

At the next Leipzig Concert—(one having been 
postponed owing to the sad event)—were to be 
performed the overture to ‘St. Paul,’ a Motett, 
by Dr. Mendelssohn, and his last Song, from a 
MS. It was justafier he had finished this, while 
trying it over at the house of a friend—for whom 
many of his best soprano songs were written—that 
he was seized with the first attack of his last illness. 

Several paragraphs have already gone the round 
of our contemporaries, mentioning MS. compositions 
in progress or about to be published,—the early 
appearance of which reports is hardly in favour of their 
correctness. Among the remains, however, left by Dr. 
Mendelssohn is part of an oratorio, ‘ Christ... He had 
made some progress in this work, and was used to 
speak of it to those in his confidence as the com- 
position which he was determined should be his best. 





There has been no want, here, of honour to the 
deceased, We remember no loss in the world of 
Art, more universally felt. It is impossible to offer 
a critical report of the ‘ Elijah’ as given at Exeter 
Hall by the Sacred Harmonic Society on Wednesday 
last. Suffice it to say, that no sign of respect that 
could be shown was neglected. ‘The orchestra was 
hung with black—the performers and the audience 
wore deep mourning. The oratorio was performed 
in silence—the ‘ Dead March’ in ‘ Saul’ having been 
played previously to its commencement. 

The Sacred Harmonic Suciety, too, have worthily 
announced their intention of erecting a memorial 
or testimonial to their deceased member, in some 
befitting place. With that intention, the Committee 
has opened a subscription list, wiih the names of 
the Queen and the Prince Consort to a 50/. donation, 
The place, we think, should be The Abbey :—not 
mercly because the greatest poet-musician of his 
time (the greatest Shakspearian musician, it may be 
added, who has yet appeared) claims a place in 
Poets’ Corner,—but because Handel is there, and 
since the day of Handel, no master—Protestant or 
Catholic—has done so much for sacred music of the 
highest and most spiritual order as Felix Mendels- 
soha-Bartholdy. 


POPULAR INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, 

WE have received a letter from Dr. Mainzer on 
the subject of a recent paragraph respecting his 
vocal classes in Edinburgh [ante, p. 1157]. The 
temper of this communication, in which the aggrieved 
party imputes motives and uses names which have 
nothing to do with the question, precludes its pub- 
lication. But since we are as anxious to make known 
the truth as Dr. Mainzer, we will extract the facts 
which he tenders, by way of counter-evidence, in his 
own words.—“ My method,” he says, “is taught in 
numerous schools in France, as the constant cditions 
of my school works will. show.”—“ The classes of 
operatives, in Paris, have reached utter suspension, 
but this from the simple motive that I left Paris."— 
Dr. Mainzer, then, calls attention to a letter from 

aris published by us in 1837 [Athen. No. 527] in 
proof that the results of his method were then satis- 
factory to The Atheneum.—He further forwards to 
us programmes of a Concert given by his pupils, in 
Edinburgh, last winter—of another, given in March, 
1847, (both with seven hundred singers)—and of a 
performance of ‘Judas Macecabeus’ in June, by 
three hundred yoices—which is, forthwith, to be 
repeated.—He assures us, lastly, “that he is going 
| on most successfully: upwards of 3,000 children 
having been taught by him,” whese proficiency is 
attested by “the Chairman of the Association for 
| the Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland,” of which 
| he is Director. 

In reply to the above, let us first speak in 
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vindication of our own consistency. When Dr. 
Mainzer appealed to the letter published ten years 
ago, he might have recollected (having been himself 
a journalist) that momentary impressions and de- 
liberate criticism stand upon totally different grounds, 
—the former being always open to rectification from 
the latter. But in the present case, the two happen 
to agree. Neither our Correspondent nor our Critic 
has ever disputed the temporary excitement of 
Dr. Mainzer’s system, or the personal influence of 
his manner as a lecturer. But permanence and 
progress—let us repeat for the hundredth time— 
are the tests required to satisfy the musician 
and the friend of education that the people are 
under teaching likely to profit them. What said 
the very letter quoted with regard to Dr. Mainzer's 
classes in Paris? “I presume,” (the writer was 
speaking of the songs performed), “ from their style 
and easiness, that the class in question was not far 
advanced.” Now the Parisian classes never advanced 
further than the easy music specitied:—a matter 
which will excite small wonder in any critic who, 
like ours [ Athen. No. 731, 770] has examined Dr. 
Mainzer’s manuals, And even in the practice of 
this easy music the operatives so far fell off and 
slackened ere their master left France as to induce 
him to turn his attention from school to stage music. 
This decline and extinction of Dr. Mainzer’s classes, 
became known to our correspondent of 1837, some 
two years later, when he visited Paris for the express 
purpose of examining methods of popular teaching. 
Since that time, neither Correspondent nor Critic 
has come upon any trace of Dr. Mainzer or his 
method, in French artistic gazettes, official reports, 
or private investigations. 


Dr. Mainzer removed from Paris—not direct to 
Edinburgh, but—to London. What has been his 
career here? Precisely the same as in the French 
metropolis: seductive in its first results—sudden in 
its disappearance from public notice. Even, already, 
if any classes trained by his pupils or according to 
his plans survive betwixt Belgravia and Stratford- 
le-Bow, they are unseen and unheard of. 


With regard to Scotland—having no personal 
means of observation, we must rely on information. 
Let us examine that furnished by Dr. Mainzer 
himself. It appears from the programme of his 
December concert, that the children sang “ with the 
assistance of the necessary bass and tenor voices ;” 
the compositions in which all joined being many of 
‘them merely airs,—and only “two hundred of the 
superior classes” (assisted as above) attempting Dr. 
Croft's ‘ New St. Ann's Psalm Tune,’ &c. It appears, 
too, that in the open air performance of ‘ Judas’ two 
hundred and fifty out of the three hundred were 
children(!!)—with, again, “tenor and bass assist- 
ance.” Now, the reader well knows that a chorus 
thus composed, accompanied by organ, implies no 
greater scientific skill than the familiar effect at St. 
Paul's, on the annual meeting of the Charity Schools, 
when certain of Handel's Choruses are got through 
without the children—* from three to nine years of 
age”—taking any musical rank whatever. Indeed, 
Dr. Mainzer’s libretto to the ‘Judas’ itself speaks to 
the point ; since we find it owning honestly “many 
artistical deficiencies,” and expressly demanding praise 
on the score of such a performance being given at 
all, since it is specified as exceptional—a feat achieved 
“for once” with the intention of “ returning to a 
simpler style of music in the schools.” Now, were 
a body of progressive vocalists in course of formation, 
its members, we think, would hardly fall back from 
Handel's ‘ For Sion lamentation make’ to ‘ There's 
nae luck about the house.’ Dr. Mainzer’s own evi- 
dences of triumph, then, seem to us in close har- 
mony with the phenomena which have attended 
his progress elsewhere ;—nor have we the slightest 
attestation to the contrary from any professional 
musician of Edinburgh.—On the other hand, the 
report which we printed a fortnight ago came from 
a quarter in which there could exist no possible 
interest (but diametrically the reverse) for decrying 
Dr. Mainzer and his method. Both had, from 
the first, been watched with sympathy and attention ; 
were described—as they have been described in 
the Atheneum—to have been attractive in immediate 
result, but unsatisfactory in the amount of know- 
ledge communicated; and, on suflicient grounds, 





the same consummation was foretold as has attended 
them in Paris and in London. 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHT. 

Our daily contemporaries began the week with 
the story of a song—heard at Guildhall on Saturday 
last—worth putting on record. A certain music-shop 
has for the last three years puzzled us by advertising 
* Pestal,’ in all manner of shapes ;—as a ditty—as a 
duett—as a dance. Who could divine whether 
‘ Pestal’ referred to a new singer or composer, or was 
merely some outlandish utterance from the Egyptian 
Hall—some Bayadere or Bushman tune, or belong- 
ing to “the medicine-man” of the Ojibbeways ? 
Being unacquainted with the history of Russian con- 
spiracies—which tells that a Colonel Pestal was exe- 
cuted at Moscow, in 1826, for carbonarism—the title 
was to us as dark a mystery as the provocative 
“ Where's Eliza?” which “questioned the town” 
some three weeks ago. But the strange word has sold 
some eleven thousand copies of a poor song, and given 
rise to a trial of moving interest: the facts being as 
follows.—It came out in evidence that some seven 
or ten years ago the Woolwich bands were in the 
habit of playing a tune in the style of a Russian polo- 
naise, called ‘ Pestal,"—that the said tune made its 
way into the house of Mr. Bellamy, the song-writer, 
—how no one precisely knows. Mr. Bellamy liked 
the tune—set words to it—concocted a thrilling anec- 
dote to introduce his words—sold the copyright of 
his song to a publisher: the name, the melody, the 
words, and the anecdote (to say nothing of a well- 
managed title-page) gaining an “ unprecedented suc- 
cess,” as above specified. Other publishers perceiving 
this, set up their ‘ Pestals,’ too—had the tune arranged 
again, and a new copy of dismal words written to it. 
Aggrieved at this, Bond Street took umbrage, and 
cited St. Paul’s Churchyard to defend itselfagainst an 
action for piracy. Musicians were summoned to 
prove the coincidence between the western and the 
eastern ‘ Pestals’, the harmonies and accompaniments 
to which are almost identical—and a verdict of forty 
shillings damages was brought against the defendants. 
This can have been awarded only on the score of the 
symphonies, &e.; since it does not appear that the 
thrilling prefatory anecdote was “ conveyed” from 
west to east, — while the two rival ‘ Pestals’ have 
words which, though similar, are not identical. In 
the plaintiff's song the first stanza ran thus :— 

Yes! it comes at last, , 

And, from troubled dreams awaking, 

Death will soon be past, 

And brighter worlds around me breaking. 
The first stanza in the defendant's song was— 

Now, farewell to life ; 

Hope's waves no more are round me beating ; 

All this world of strife 

Will soon, with griefs long borne, be fleeting. 
The question of copyright, then, turns upon a point 
as fine as that on which the schoolmen’s angels were, 
according to tradition, balanced. But we think that 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd laid down the law confusedly 
when citing Moore's ‘ Melodies’ as a precedent. He 
stated that the airs heretofore “floating about the 
cabins and recesses of Ireland, now that they are 
married to immortal verse, become the subject of pro- 
perty.” The words became property, it is trae—and 
so did the handiwork of Sir John Stevenson and Sir 
H. R. Bishop; but not ‘ Kitty Tyrrel,’ or ‘ Peggy 
Bawn,’ or ‘The Yellow Horse,’—otherwise Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Power must first have stood under 
periculum of an action for piracy, nine-tenths of their 
melodies having been previously collected and pub- 
lished (some with words) by Mr. Bunting. We 
hold that the tune ‘ Pestal, until it could be legally 
affiliated to some Lyoff, or Wielhorsky, or Glinka 
of Russia—or less-distinguished band-master of 
Moscow, Macedon, or Monmouth—was everyone's 
property—free “for any child to pull,” as the song 
says. At all events, by re-stating the matter we 
would call attention to the question before Savile 
Row be up in arms against Bow Lane for car- 
rying off ‘Sally in our Alley,’ or all Dublin city 
turn out against the Saxon metropolis for having 
taken liberties with ‘ The Groves of Blarney.’ If the 
noting down of an air from another's lips or instru- 
ment be admitted to constitute property, the musical 
world will be thrown into a tangle of “ confusion 
worse confounded,”"—and setters, singers, solicitors, 


and Serjeants will fill Guildhall with “a Dutch con- 





cert” for the next half-dozen years, while ine 
its unravelment. — 





Haymarket.—Last Saturday was revived a fare 
entitled ‘ Confounded Foreigners,’'—evidently wri 
for, and perhaps by, Mr. Ranger. It date 
entirely on situation—its dialogue being for the —_ 
part meagre; but the general effect is, neverthe 
irresistibly ludicrous. In it Mr. Ranger divides hi, 
laurels with Mr. Hudson;—the former playi 
Frenchman M. La Folie (a Boulogne fortune-hunter 
who, to serve one of the turns of a love affair attem 
to enact the character of an Irishman—and the lat 
ter performing the part of a true Hibernian, a Lieut, 
O’ Phelan, who, for the same reason, affects to be a 
Frenchman. Both, of course, become involved in 
the difficultics of a position to which they are up. 
equal; and the distresses of the French-Irishman and 
of the Irish-Frenchman are sufficiently ludicrous, 
The notion; nevertheless, is somewhat of the finest 
for the stage—and has a sort of amateur air aboy 
it, which, though in favour of its elegance, makes 
us feel as if it were deficient in breadth and lacked 
the materials of embodiment. It wants, in fact, the 
actuality of experience—and holds rather too much 
of the ideal for this species of composition, N 
however, could be more able than Mr, Ranger 
exposition of Monsieur “ Paddiwhack”:—and Mr, 
Hudson was exceedingly effective as his rival. 

Mr. Webster's late visit to Paris would seem to 
have enriched his vaudeville répertoire. On Monday was 
produced a new comic drama, entitled ‘ The Rouse 
Lion,’—very rudely translated from ‘Le Réveil dy 
Lion,’ by MM. Bayard and Jaime. The design of it, 
however, is elegant; and in structure it is admirably 
contrived for effect. The movement is at first some. 
what slow; but this tardy commencement sets of 
by contrast the subsequent action. The playwright 
has, as it were, accurately measured the amount of 
patience possessed by any possible audience—and 
has played upon it with the skill of a cunning 
master and all the confidence of an accomplished 
and experienced artist. Old and Young France 


France of the Consulateand France of Louis-Philippe 


—are brought into striking contrast. A young fait 
Frenchman, Hector Mouleon (Mr. Wigan), has written 
a gay billet to his friend Ernest de Fonblanche (Mi. 
Howe), in which he speaks of Stanislas de Fonblanche 
(Mr. Webster), Ernest's godfather, in contemptuous 
terms, meaning nothing by them: as, for instance, 
“the old mummy will bedown upon us like a thunder. 
bolt”—apprehending that his presence might inter- 
fere with a rather too liberal dinner-party of young 
fast men and equivocal ladies on which they had 
agreed. This unfortunate note falls into the hands 
of the old gentleman; who has just arrived in Paris 
as a valetudinarian,—and at first had thought that 
the splendid dinner arrangements were intended in 
his own honour. Moreover, Ernest having fallen in 
love, through his opera glass, with a young lady in 
the opposite building, has ventured on inviting her 
to the party. Her name is Leonie (Miss Reynolds); 
and she, having been mysteriously excited by the sur- 
name of her inviter, sends her fellow-lodger Malle. 
Suzanne Grasset de Villediew (Mrs. Keeley), “a 
ci-devant premiére danseuse,” as the bills have it, to 
certify her of the gentleman's character by a pre- 
vious interview. Mademoiselle meets with Stanislas 
instead of his godson; she accordingly thinks that 
her protégé may safely venture,— and the invite 
tion is accepted for both. The piqued godfather now 
contemplates revenge. Remembering the attrac- 
tions of his youth, he resolves to recall them 
by an effort of will—and insists with Emest on 
being of the party. Having retired and apparellel 
himself in ball-room costume, he returns in time 
be present at the assembling of the company, 
requires to be formally presented to each of the 
visitors. Having thus identified Hector Mouleon, be 
commences at once to victimize him; making # 
every turn of the discourse some personal allusion 
which brings down the laugh upon the modern e& 
quisite. Moreover, Stanislas rivals and outshines the 
latter in every accomplishment,—in singing a chansm 
—dancing the gavotte with Suzanne—and playing # 
cards and with the foils; outwits him with his mistres, 
Madame de St. Lue (Mrs. Seymour),—and, by making 
him confess that he is already married, exposes 
him to general ridicule, Covered with 
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——— * 
Wdee ' wipe out his disgrace by a duel; but 
ee es abeadty an affair of that kind on his 

necience. He has killed his man, and by letter 
viedged the whole of his fortune to the widow and 
ee of his fallen antagonist. That pledge has 
now been claimed,—Leonie being the daughter of 
his unfortunate opponent. All differences, however, 
are reconciled by Leonie accepting Ernest for her 
jover.—The success of the piece depended on Mr. 
Webster and Mrs. Keeley. Suzanne in the progress 
of the drama, is recognized by Stanilas as an old 
mistress. Her anxiety to conceal her former occu- 
pation and connexions, and to preserve her character 
aga spinster, gives rise to much ridiculous situation. 
Mrs. Keeley’sperformance was admirable.—Mr. Web- 
ster entered into his part con amore, and played it with 
infinite tact and spirit. His acting might lack refine- 
ment,—but in point and effect nothing was left to be 
desired. As an artist he will gain reputation by this 

formance. The drama is in two acts,—and gra- 
dually won upon the audience; attaining, at the end, 
toa success that may justly be described as extra- 
ordinary. 

On Thursday night, Mr. Sullivan’s new comedy, 
entitled ‘ Family Pride,’ was produced. This gentle- 
man’s former plays, though amateur in tone, scanty 
in material, and poor in dialogue, had in structure 
sufficient tact—while the modern dramatist was ac- 
quiring the art of construction—to recommend them 
to stage managements. On the present occasion, the 
order of things has been in great part reversed. 
More deficient of plot and action than usual, this 
drama presents a meritorious dialogue—but exhibits 
awant of invention and incident truly remarkable. 
The first three acts were highly attractive-—more 
moral than witty in dialogue, yet, on the whole, 
mart and effective: but the play should have ended 
with the fall of the curtain on the third act. The 
entire interest of the subject was exhausted, and the 
dénouement thoroughly foreseen, though postponed : 
—yet there were two acts to come, with nothing to do 
in them and too much to say. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is impossible to pronounce the piece suc- 
cessful, Like Mr. Bailey's‘ Festus,’ this comedy has 
rather “a plan” than “a plot”;—a nice distinction, 
but one which we fear there will be frequent occasion 
for making.—The title sufficiently expresses the 
spirit of the composition, Afrs. Willoughby Courtnay 
(Mrs. Clifford), an incarnation of family pride, is 
living in her country mansion with her younger son, 
Arthur Courtnay (Mr. H. Farren), The education 
of the latter has been intrusted to a Doctor Dodge 
(Mr. Farren)—a strange old man whose acquaintance 
has been accidentally made, but whose eccentric man- 
ners have won for him much affection and influence. 
Under the irregular tuition of this worthy, Arthur 
grows up in a state of rough discipline but no book- 
learning; and no sooner extends his experience be- 
yond the limits of the old hall than he becomes 
aware of his deficiencies. This consciousness of 
something wanting is intensified by his visits to a 
wealthy neighbour Mr. Chapman (Mr. Tilbury)—a 
retired woolstapler, whose daughter Sophia Chapman 
(Mrs. Nisbett) is a lady of cultivated intellect, much 
good sense and spirited repartee. With her, of 
course, Arthur Courtnay falls in love. At the 
opening of the play, the Chapmans have been in- 
vited to Courtnay Hall in the hope that their 
interest might be available at the next election for 
Arthur, Then it is that, for the first time, Mrs. 
Courtnay hears of Arthur's visits to the Chapmans 
—the information having been ingenuously con- 
veyed by Miss Sophia herself. In what spirit this 
would be received by Mrs. Courtnay may be 
imagined: — suffice it to state, that she thinks it 
needful to caution the young lady against aspiring to 
the hand of her son. Meanwhile, the eccentric 
Doctor has been advising his pupil to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and make formal proposals 
toMiss Chapman; which, during the absence of his 
mother, he does—but, in consequence of the mother’s 
caution, is mortified by a refusal. Ignorant of the 
motive that had induced it, Arthur is thrown into such 
patoxysms of rage that Dr. Dodge seeks assistance 
to assuage the passionate madness under which his 
pupil suffers, He resorts, therefore, to the lady’s 
friends, Letitia Bradley (Miss Reynolds), Mr. Chap- 
man’s niece, and Capt. Shangenah, (Mr. Hudson,)— 
vho undertake to remonstrate with the repulsed 





lover and induce him to repeat his proposal, This 
leads, however, to an unexpected result. Letitia 
having communicated to Arthur a second refusal, and 
in it shown much sympathy for his case, awakens in 
him an interest for herself. Soon afterwards, meet- 
ing with Mr. Chapman, the young man proceeds to 
open his mind to him, intending to ask the father's 
consent to court his daughter—but suddenly changes 
his tack and proposes for the niece. Sophia, in the 
meanwhile, has been wrought upon by her friends to 
explain matters to Arthur. This task they enter to per- 
form; but the lover's change of mind throws all into 
perplexity—which is further increased by the return 
of Mrs. Courtnay to the scene. With this situation 
—a striking one, but carried beyond the point of 
effect—the third act ends. When the curtain next 
draws up, notwithstanding the seeming insult, the 
ladies we find are still at the Hall, though preparing 
to depart. The Doctor has taken the main part of 
the blame upon himself—and thereby incurred dis- 
missal; but he arranges with Mr. Chapman a plan 
for emigrating to Cape Kangaroo. The fifth act 
shows all the parties bent on departure except the 
two young ladies, who have now come to understand 
the real state of Arthur’s mind—and are rejoiced 
that the loss of a linchpin necessitates delay. Arthur, 
having determined to accompany his old tutor on his 
emigrant expedition, things altogether are about to 
undergo a favourable alteration. Agitated with the 
idea of losing her son, and subsequently melted by 
the proof which he gives of his affection in ultimately 
consenting to remain with her, Mrs, Courtnay falls 
back on her better nature, and consents to the union 
of the lovers.—From this account, it will be seen 
that the play was one almost exclusively of conver- 
sation, not of action. It was well performed. 





Mary.Lepone.—On Wednesday evening, ‘ The 
Provoked Husband’ was revived, with the usual 
attention to the mise en scéne and costume—Mrs, 
Warner performing Lady Townly and Miss Angell 
the Lady Grace. Both acquitted themselves well. 
The John Moody of Mr. G. Cooke was admirable. 
The other parts were respectably filled. 





DRAMATIC READING. 
November. 

So much attention has been paid, in the represen- 
tation of the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ at the Hay- 
market, to the text, costume and mise en scéne of 
the period, that I trust the following remarks point- 
ing out what, to many, appear as blemishes in that 
performance may not be held useless. —W hatever 
the influence of scenery, it is the action and the 
utterance which impart life to the ideal creations of 
the poet. To deficiencies in the former we can 
submit (an attempt at excellence in scenic illusions 
has even been condemned by great critical authori- 
ties); but misreadings and mediocrities offend at 
first, and become more painful at every successive 
repetition. Moreover, a stage properly conducted is 
not only a good school of morals but a good school 
of educational refinement also. The French are so 
exigent in the latter respect, that correctness of 
recitation was a point more laboured after at the 
best period of their drama than excellence in dra- 
matic action. I do not adduce proof of this—as I 
am writing a letter and notanessay. I have only to 
request attention to the pronunciation of certain 
passages in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ as now played 
at the “ little theatre.” 

Why does Mr. Lambert, as the representative of 
the drunken tinker, in the following lines— 

Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed ; 

And not a tinker, nor Christophéro Sly,— 
pronounce the name as Christophéro Sly ? In its 
derivation is not the e short!—and does not the 
cadence of the line require it to remain so? Again, 
as Hortensio, why does Mr. Howe in the lines— 

Her father is Baptista Min®la, 

An affable and courteous gentleman ; 

Her name is Katherina Minola,— 
read the name as Mindla or Mi-ndla? I doubt 
whether any rule of Italian accentuation would 
warrant it; I am sure no rule which violates the 
metrical rhythm of the English line should be, at 
any rate, adhered to. 

I come, then, to a question already mooted; but 

which, as Mr. Vandenhoff persists in his reading, is 
yet open to criticism. In the quotation— 





Hlac ibat Simois; hic est Sigeia tellus; 
Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis, 

that actor uses the Italian accents; upon the plea 
that “born at Pisa and educated at Florence” 
Lucentio would not acquire an English accent in 
reading Latin, but rather imbue the latter with the 
character of his native tongue. Let us try the 
strength of this rule by its extension. If you speak 
Latin as an Italian would playing an Italian's part 
—should you not also speak Scotch as a Scotchman 
when acting a Scotch character? How should 
Mr. Macready, in that case, play Macbeth—or Miss 
Laura Addison the Lady? Should she exclaim, 
“Oot damned spot—oot, I say,” in the tone cus- 
tomary to our dear countrymen north of the Tweed ? 
Would not Mr. Vandenhoff'approve, with “ excellent 
authority to back his opinion,” if she did ? Moreover, 
apart from the general rule of pronouncing at least 
the dead languages according to the genius of the 
living people of each nation,—a good conventionalism, 
since, possibly, notwithstanding ‘ Brasse’ and the 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ the pronunciation of the 
most renowned classic schools may not be that of 
Plato or of Cicero,—Mr. Vandenhoff appears to me 
by adhering to his rule in this particular case to 
misrepresent Shakspeare’s express intention. In 
Act II. Scene 1, when Gremio introduces Lucentio 
to Minola he does so “as this young scholar that 
hath been long studying at Ruems.” Now, the 
University of Rheims, established in 1547, soon 
obtained celebrity; and in 1596, when this play 
was written, was doubtless well accredited in 
England. Hence its mention by Shakspeare, 
What rule in pronouncing Latin would a scholar 
of that University follow ?— would it not be the 
French ?—I cannot but think that Mr. Vandenhoff 
is either too much Italian to the English or not 
enough Rheims to the Italian.—Again, should not 
his pupil pronounce, if not as, at least after her 
master? I know a very respectable classic who has 
returned broken-hearted to Oxford because of that 
lady’s Regia. That, however, was simply accidental 
—and “for that night only.” But as an Italian, 
should not Mrs. Stirling pronounce like Mr. Van- 
denhoff? The truth is, it isa farce. No illusion of 
scene, voice, or gesture induces us for one moment 
to forget that we are in England, at the Haymarket, 
listening to an English play, amid an English people. 
According to the genius of the poet, the language, 
and the place, let the plays be performed. 8S. H. 

*.* We have so little doubt of the correctness of 
our correspondent’s views that we hold them to be 
scarcely worth enforcing seriously, Mr. Vandenhoff's 
rule is simply absurd. If there be any reason why 
an English actor quoting Latin on the English stage 
should give it an Italian pronunciation because he 
represents an Italian—there is just the same reason 
why the actor should refuse to let his Italian speak 
English because he would certainly deliver himself 
in Italian athome. These and many other anomalies 
are conventionally accepted to make stage-represen- 
tation possible. The language in the one case and 
the pronunciation in the other are not those which 
the character represented would use in his real person, 
—but they are these which interpret him to an 
English audience. These technical compromises are 
the absolute condition of dramatic truth and relation. 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gossip. — We have 
just received the following letter from Naples :— 
“The theatre of San Carlo having at length opened, 
I can send you the programme of entertainment for 


the two coming seasons. The ‘Impresa,’ under- 
takes to give seventy-two representations; in the 
course of which three operas are to be produced :— 
one written expressly for Naples by Pacini, to the 
text of Salvatore Cammarano—the other two also 
new, and written by well-known masters ;—also three 
new ballets. The company is as follows :— Prime 
Donne, Mesdames Barbieri-Nini, Teresa Brambilla, 
Rambure and Gualdi (contralto). Tenori, Signori 
Fraschini and Malvezzi, and the tenor Laudano, 
Bassi, Signori Crivelli, Ferlotti, Arati and Gionfrida. 
The director is Mercadante. The orchestra consists of 
eighty professors. Among the Ballerini I may mention 
Mdlles. Grekowskaand Lavaggi, and Signori Eduardo 
Carey and DeSalvo. The new singers have made their 
appearance in ‘Gemma di Vergy,—the score of 
maestro Pacini not as yet being ready. The Signora 
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Barbieri-Nini has a voice at once strong and melli- 
fluous. She surprised the audience much by some 
‘ trill’ happily sustained; and excited great wonder 
by some passages of extraordinary bravura—in the 
final rondo of ‘ Fausta,’ which was substituted for 
that of ‘Gemma.’ Signor Crivelli, the primo basso, 
seems to produce his voice with difficulty :—it is 
also rather guttural. Signore Fraschini seems to 
have derived considerable profit from his journey to 
England. Up to this time we have had nothing but 
‘Gemmadi Vergy’ and ‘I due Foscari.’ The Balli have 
been ‘ Matilde e Malek Adhel’and ‘ La Straniera.’ ” 

A paragraph in the Examiner enables us to 
lengthen the list of English singers in Italy by the 
names of Miss Bingley, Miss Noble and Mr. Curtis: 
—all of whom are mentioned as vocalists of promise, 
having there good engagements.—We ought now, 
too, to be hearing of the appearance or return of 
Miss Lucombe. Meanwhile, Mr. Reeves and Mr. 
Whitworth,—both of whom have appeared honour- 
ably in Italy, —will shortly be heard at Drury 
Lane; it having been rumoured that the opera 
fixed for the commencement of the season will be 
the ‘ Lucia,’ in which the two gentlemen aforesaid 
have parts as tenor and baritone.—Our contempo- 
raries announce that Mr. Mitchell has already 
engaged for his Opéra Comique Malle. Charton and 
M. Couderc, both familiar to us as having been 
here with the Belgian Company.—Our friend Galig- 
nani mentions, among other possibilities, the appear- 
ance of Madame Stoltz at the Italian Opera House 
during the coming season.—II maestro Coppola, we 
perceive, has been giving offence at Palermo by his 
music expressive of “ wind, rain and other elements 
of tempest” in a new opera—‘ Fingal’—the subject 
from Ossian; which has failed entirely —We see 
that that hardy artificer and arrogant critic M. 
Castil-Blaze, is about to produce, at Brussels, an 
arrangement of ‘ Fidelio’ (!) with the introduction of 
Beethoven's Symphony in a with vocal parts added !! 
For such effrontery there can be but one epithet 
—and we trust, for example’s sake, but one recep- 
tion.—We have the name of a new composer from 
Copenhagen—M. Siegfrid Salomo—as writer of two 
operas, ‘ Tordenskiold’ and * The Diamond Cross.’°— 
There are tidings, too, from Frankfort, of a second 
Sinfonia by Herr Rosenhain; which is described as 
having been received with great applause. 

The Musical Times for November gives a fact 
or two worth registering when we are winding up 
our musical accounts for the year. The Hargreaves 
Choral Society at Manchester appears to be in a 
flourishing state.—The Worcester Harmonic Society 
has been recently performing the ‘ Athaliah’ of 
Handel; the Eastern Harmonie Institution, the 
Dettingen ‘ Te Deum.’—Mr. Jackson's Oratorio, of 
the performance of which our correspondent for- 
warded us a report [ante, p. 604], has been repeated 
with success at Leeds. Will our young men for 
ever remain indifferent to the opportunities which 
these entertainments might afford them? Will our 


Committees, on the other hand, for ever overlook the | 
works of a grand, ancient master, wholly untouched | 


and unknown in England—we mean the church 
music of Sebastian Bach? If the Ancient Concertshad 


any existence but in name, thisnegiect could not have | 
We believe, however, that a time of | 


lasted so long. 
disinterment will come; since, could Handel be fifty 
times mightier than he is, to depend exclusively on his 
works must become impossible to any one less despo- 
tically narrow than George the Third of exclusive 
memory. Theone fountain from which fresh sacred 
inspirations might have been looked for is, alas !— 
closed for ever!—and unless our choralists were to 
attack Palestrina and the Catholic service writers of 
his school, there is little music so well calculated in 
every respect to repay their study—and to widen 
their circle of enjoyment without diluting their taste 
—as the Oratorios, Masses and Motetts of the Cantor 
of Leipsig. 

The concert for the family of the late Mr. Rooke 
is fixed to take place on the evening of the 2nd of 
December, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

The prolonged absence of Mrs. Glover from the 
Haymarket would be in itself a subject of much 
regret,—but such regret is greatly increased by the 
circumstance of that absence being occasioned by 
indisposition. At her time of life, such a fact is not 
a little alarming,—though far from surprising. We 
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have long regarded her as a miracle on the stage; so 
thoroughly has she preserved her wonderfully comic 
power. Her especial accomplishments as an artist are 
of so sterling a character as to wear well to the last. 
We look anxiously for her recovery and return. 

A new pantomime, by Mr. Payne, is in preparation 
at the Surrey. 

Mr. Stirling’s name is mentioned as stage manager 
for the new dramatic experiment at the Olympic;— 
but we believe that the arrangements are yet far from 
having been satisfactorily settled. Among the alter- 
ations proposed are, a new method of lighting, an 
entire remodelling of the interior, and an enlarge- 
ment of the stage so as to afford ample room for 
scenic effects. 

The most important recent dramatic novelty in 
Paris has been the ‘Cléopatre’ of Madame de Girar- 
din, at the Thédtre Frangais, with Mdlle. Rachel for 
its heroine. It seems to us that a new character 
could hardly have been worse chosen for the stern, 
sarcastic tragedian; but the French Cléopatre (no 
disrespect to Madame de Girardin!) will be poorer 
in tone, changes, and varieties than our own ‘ Egypt;’ 
and thus may be brought more within the range of 
one whose executive power, however admirable, has 
hitherto seemed to prefer, in place of despising, 
limits.—Two dramas have been left by the late M. 
F. Soulié, in which, also, M. Dehay claims a share,— 
the one, ‘Old Paris,’ a five-act composition, is in 
preparation at the 4mbigu Comique—the other, ‘Une 
Fatalité,* at the Vaudeville. ‘Le Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge’ [ante, p. 1096], has reached its centenary 
performance at the Thédtre Historique. The third 
opera-house is positively, for the thousandth and last 
time, to open directly. We order our “ promises’’ 
better in England. 








MISCELLANEA 

Etherization Superseded.—Prof. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, has in the trichloride of formyle discovered 
an agent which more rapidly, pleasantly, and with- 
out communicating any offensive odour to the clothes 
of the patient, produces entire insensibility. No 
inhaler or instrument of any kind is necessary. A few 
drops put on a handkerchief and thus applied to 
the mouth or nostrils produces the desired effect in 
a few seconds.—Daily News. 

Completion of the Electric Telegraph between Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Manchester.—After months of 
labour in laying the wires, a thorough communica- 
tion has been effected between London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, from the company’s temporary 
offices in Seymour Street, Euston Square. The 
delay in completing the through communication has 
principally arisen from the difficulty in fixing the 
wires through the Watford tunnel, where the men 
have been employed day and night. The commu- 
nication is a present carried vid Rugby to Norman- 


| ton, and thence parallel with the railways to Man- 


chester and Liverpool; but the wires are being 
rapidly strung up from Rugby, and thence vid the 
Trent Valley Railway to Manchester, as well as from 
Rugby to Birmingham and from Birmingham to 
The communication will be forthwith 
carried to the central station now erecting in Loth- 
bury.—Morning Paper. 

Chapel of Queen's College, Cambridge.—Three 


| years since a few students of this College requested 

| permission of the authorities to contribute towards 
ithe restoration or rather re-exposure of the roof of 
| the chapel. 


The restoration has been effected; and 
the roof now appears pannelled in oak, and richly de- 
corated with painting and gilding. At the same time 
Mr. R. Moon, M.A., restored the pitched timber 
roof of the hall, and added a louvre and bell turret. 
A new east window of Caen stone has also been 
added tothe chapel—the stained glass by Mr. Barnett, 
of York. Much, however, remains to be done both 
to the chapel and hall. A tasteful restoration of the 
windows and wainscotting, it is thought, would render 
the hall the most architecturally correct in the uni- 
versity; and we trust, says the Cambridge Chronicle, 
that all the members of the college will unite their 
efforts to restore these edifices. Builder. 





To Conresroxpexts—A. Y.—W. S.—M. P.—J. C. J. H. 
—W. G. D.—Tyro—J. P.—A Reader of the Athenaum since 
No. I.—received. 

Errata.—P. 1166, col. 2, 1. 57, for “minora” read 
Minoiu.—P. 1178, col. 1. 1. 13, for “* Nativity” read Trinity, 
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Maps and Plates, 2 vols, 8vo. 32s, 


5. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS. By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
3rd Edition, 4 vols, Svo, 428, (now ready.) 


6. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. By Mr. 


CHARLES DICKENS. With a Frontispiece from a Design by 
Cc. R. Lesuie, R.A, The Cheap Edition, 1 vol. price 4s, 6d, in @ 
sti’ wrapper ; 58. cloth, 


7. 
TRAVELS in the STEPPES of the 


CASPIAN SEA, the CRIMEA, the CAUCASUS, &. By 
XAVIER HUMMAIRE DE HELL. 1 vol. 8vo, Lis, 


8. 
The KNIGHT of GWYNNE. By 


CHARLES LEVER, With 40 Illustrations by Paiz. 
1 vol, £vo, 218, 


9. 
RANTHORPE: a Novel. 


1 vol. Svo, 98. 


10. 

TALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. By 
Mrs. 8. C. HALL. Embellished with Seventy Dlustrations on 
Wood, drawn by J. Noel laton, E. M. Ward, &. Corbould, H. C. 
Selous, J. Gilbert, R. R. M‘lan, &e. 

Large 8vo, elegantly bound, price il. 18, 


11. 
The CHILD of the ISLANDS: a 


Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 2nd Edition, price 128, 


12. 

COSTUME in ENGLAND: a His- 
tory of Dress from the Earliest Period until the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With u 
wards of 600 Engravings. In 1 vol, 8vo, price 318, Pa 


13. 
The LIFE of GEORGE CANNING. 


By ROBERT BELL, 1 vol, 8v0, 98, 


14. 

NOTES of a JOURNEY from CORN- 
HILL to GRAND CAIRO, by way of Lisbon, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, and Jerusalem. By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

znd Edition, Svo, 68. 


15. 

IRISH DIAMONDS; or, a Theory of 
Irish Wit and Blunders, combined with other Kindred Subjects. 
By JOHN SMITH. With Illustrations by “ Puiz.” 

In small &vo, price 58. 


16. 
MEMOIRS of SIMON LORD 


LOVAT and DUNCAN FORBES of CULLODEN. ay JOHN 
HILL BURTON, Adyocate. 1 vol, 8vo, 9s. 


17. 
The LIFE of MOZART, including 


his Correspondence, By EDWARD HOLMES. Post 8vo, 98. 


18. 
The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 


of ART. By J. D. HARDING. Imperial ito, price 31, 38. 


19. 
“The HOME of SHUAKSPERE,” 


illustrated and described, By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
Post svo, price 28. 6d, 


20. 
The FALCON FAMILY: a Satirical 
Novel. By the Author of ‘Tox Bacueton oF Tne ALBany.’ 
1 vol, Svo, price 98, 





CuarMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 


8, New BuRLINGTON-STREET, Nov. 20, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


1. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &c. 28s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, G.C.B, By JOHN 
BARROW, Esq. F.R.S. (Now ready. 


1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ERNEST SINGLETON. By the 


Author of ‘ Dr. Hookwell.’ [Now ready. 


II. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HISTORY of AURICULAR CONFES- 
SION, Religiously, Morally and Politically considered 
among Ancient and Modern Nations. By COUNT 
Cc. P. DE LASTRYRIE. Translated, with the Author's 
Especial Sanction, by C. COCKS, B.L., Professor (bre- 
veté) of the University of France; Translator of 
* Priests, Women, and Families,’ ‘ The Jesuits,’ &c. 


Iv. 
In 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by G. MEASoM, 


HISTORY of the INNS of COURT 
and CHANCERY: the Ancient and Modern Regula- 
tions, and Observances on the Admission of Students, 
Calls to the Bar, Bench, and State, and Degree of 
Serjeant-at-Law; with an Account of the Eminent 
Men of the Four Houses, &c. By ROBT. R. PEARCE, 
Esq., of Gray's lun, Barrister-at-Law. 


v. 
ST. ROCHE. <A Romance. From the 
German, Edited by JAMES MORIER, Esq., Author 
of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zolrab,’ ‘ The Mirza,’ &c. 
[Now ready. 
vi. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 62. with Portrait and Plates, 


ADVENTURES of an ANGLER in 
CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, and the UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES LANMAN, 


vir. 
In small 8vo. 


The ADVENTURES of a GUARDS- 


MAN. By CIIARLES COZENS. 


Vill. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, 5s. 


The IMPROVISATORE. By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. From the Original by 
MARY HOWITT. Will form the Volume of ‘Tus 
STANDARD NOVELS AND Romances.’ [Cn the 30th inst, 









NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. 

SCHNITZLER’S SECRET HISTORY 
of the COURT and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA 
under the EMPERORS ALEXANDER and NICHO- 
LAS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 





The BUSIMAN; or, LIFE in a NEW 
COUNTRY. By E. W, LANDOR, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, l4s. 


iit. 


MARK’S REEF; or, the CRATER. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


Iv. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO NER MAJESTY THR 
QUEEN. 

Mrs. CHARLES RICHARDSON’S 


MEMOIRS of the QUEEN of PRUSSIA. 1 vol. post 
&vo,. with Portrait, 10s. Gd. bound. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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NEW LITERAL TRAREL ATION OF XENOPHON'S 
aianaiaie = ong a 
pu 


ENOPHONS: MEMORABILIA. “of 'SOKRA- 
TES, Translated rom the Text of R. KUHMNER, with 
Notes and Prolegomena._ By WHEELER, A.B. 
London : Willies Alien, 13, Paternoster-row. 


On November 27th wt be opeiyaed, Piss 8vo., illustrated with 
an ans 0 
HE MILITARY LIFE of JOHN DUKE 
of MARLBOROUGH. with some account of his contem 
raries. B IIBALD ALISON, F.R.S., author of * 


Histor. of t.. 
aap Tackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, on fineet, plain, ™, 3 is ecteased, 158. ; 


ion. in Case, 
CHART "of “ANCIENT ‘ARMOUR, from 


the Eleventh to the Seventeenth Century. 
By JOHN HEWITT. 
“ An invaluable companion to the rubber of bra »ses.”— Guardian. 
“Nothing could be better adapted for a. studio of the artist. 
The chart is well executed in tinted lithography.”- -Art-Union, 
George Bell, 186. Fiestaicent. 











Just published, royal - — ~ \ wane boards, 10s. 6d. ; 


A ONUMENT AL "BR XSSES and SLABS; an 

Historical and Descriptive Notice of the incised Monumental 
Memorials of the Middle Ages. ith 200 Illustrations, By the 
Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. “Rector of Downham Market, 
Norfolk : one of the Secretaries of the St. Alban’s Architectural 
Society ; a Member of the Archxological Institute, 

A handsome large octavo volume, abundantly section with 
well- Sengeaned woodcuts and eaecsthe wh plates ; ey ae ae Ency- 
clopwedia for ready peony oe he whole work as a look of 
pafne-taking highly — tS, 

One ot the most beautifully got up and interesting volumes we 
have seen for alongtime. It gives, in the compass of one volume, 
an account of the history of those beautiful monuments of former 
days The illustrations are extremely well chosen.” 

English Churchman, 
“ A rich storehouse of valuable antiquarian research.” 
John Bull, 





—— Bell, . 186, Fleet-street. 


published, 2 vols. 8vo. 
T ISTORY “of ‘the ANCIENT BRITONS, from 
the Earliest Period to the Invasions of the Saxons, compiled 
from the Origin a Authorities. By the Kev. J. A. GLLES, D.C.L., 
late F Fellow of ©. C. C., Oxford. 

“A valuable addition to eve: -y historian’s library. It has the 
advantage of furnishing to the historical antiquary the whole mass 
of the written materials which are to assist him in his researches, 
at the same time that it furnishes to the general reader a 
straightforward history of Roman Britain, and the author deserves 
the double praise of having well edited ancient documents, and of 
having usec pacoap! pecan ot ”— Literary Gazette. 

“ The longer and more important passages are full and clear in 
matter, always well presented, often in a masterly mode 
Dr. G. is in thorough possession of his materials and of his inten- 
tion, which produces the clearness that arises from mastery; and 
he exhibits the same general bonhomie and chronicler disposition 
ioe minute and picturesque narrative which we a in his life 
of Becket, with more of a critical spirit.” —Spectator, 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 

Now ready, 6th edition, price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt ; or 3s. post free, 
HE AUTHORS PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, 
comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing; Preparation 
and Calculation of Manuscripts ; Punctuation, Choice of Paper, 
a pe, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing, Advertising, Estimates 

Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an Exemplification 
= Deseristion of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction 
of the Press. 

“Every one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this work "—Metropolitan. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW png — PUBLISHED, 
BY DR. OLIVE HE MASONIC HISTORIAN, 
M ASONIC PERSECUT IONS; in Seven Chap- 
ters. By various Authors. With an Introductory Essay 
he Usages and Castome of Symbolical Masonry in the Eigh- 
Sante Century. Price 7. 

x*x The above work forms the third volume of a series now in 
course of publication, entitled ‘THE GOLDEN REMAINS OF 
THE EARLY MASONIC WRITERS,’ illustrating the ee 
tutes, Principles, &c., of the Order. With Introducto: tory 
and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. G. OLIVER, D.D., Author: of 

he Historical Landmarks of Freemasonry, &c. &¢c. E: ach Volume 
is a complete Work, and sold separate, in masonic gilt cloth-boards, 
——- with the new editions of Hutchinson’s ‘ Spirit of Masonry,’ 

's‘ Masonic Manual,’ &ec. 

“The Origin of the Royal Arch Degree; with a 
Lithographic Engraving of an ancient Royal Arch Tracing-board, 
lately discovered in the city of Chester. vo. price 2s. 6d. 

The Insignia of the Royal Arch Degree; Illus- 
trated and Explained... With several Wood Cuts. 8vo. price 2x. 

in the press, by the above learned Author, a New Work, which 

has been some time in preparation, entitled 
A Mirror for the Johannite Masons. 
London: R. Spencer; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ONES’S DIAMOND CLASSICS. 
Series of Miniature Editions, including the complete 
Poettet Works of the most admired English Authors, uniformly 
" in a clear and beautiful type, and neatly and conveniently 
This Collection, which is reeommended to the Public for its neat- 
ness, convenience, and extreme cheapness, includes the best Works 
of Milton— Dry den — Prior— Pope — Butler — Young —Cowper — 
—- Thomson— ar K. White, &. 
‘ach volume, in - sti 
dloth binding. pein te. iff paper cover, price 8d.; and in a neat 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen corner ; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin; 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


‘ " 

'O TRAVELLERS.—An English and Foreign 

READY RECKONER, price 2s. 6d. bound and lettered, con- 
taining, in the English and French Language, the comparative 
value of Money, icights and Measures of England and France, 
with France, Naples, Milan, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Trieste, 
Amsterdam. Hambu , Sweden, Denmark, Spain and Portugal— 
of equal utility to al ‘travellers knowing the English or French 
languages. By L. DE PORQU Also, in published, a 
new edition of DE PORQUET’S FRENCH ENGLISH and 
EcuisH- -FRENCH DICTIONARY, is, 48.; bound and 


F. fe, Ferenst, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 

















OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, for 

December. Va, XXVIIL., price 3s. 6d.—COXE’S MEMOIRS 

of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, with his original Corre- 

spondence. Complete in 3 vols., with A Additions and Senensme 
by J. Waa, tata of* British History Ch 
e same time will be pub! 

An ILLUS TRATIVE ATLAS « of “MAPS and 

rane PLANS, on a large scale, in 1 vol. 4to. price only 

08. 





The recent Volumes of the Standard Library are :—27. Ranke’s 
History of the feos, 3 Vol. L—26. Lamartine’s History of the 
Girondists, Vol 11.—25. Schlegel’s Philosophy of -* and Philo- 
sophy of Langu: ee —24. Machiavelli's History of Florence and 
Prince—23. Lanzi's ess of Painting, Vol. III. — 22. Coxe’s 
House of Austria, Vol. I 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, for 
December, uniform with tandard Library, oe 58. 
SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES. viz., Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth. Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Du. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 
The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’ 's Chronicle 
of the Kings of England— Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
Bishop Percy—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, with Map.—York-street, Covent-garden. 


al 
OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 7a, each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, penpocttally 3 satoeae the book-buyi ing 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. it comprises works 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata, 
Heraldry, Physics, Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, ‘ee En 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amnsements, 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 











ELIX 
<<] SUMMERLY. 
Now ready, 


GUM} MERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES. 
Showing the union of Fine Art and Manufactures.—See Athe- 
neum, p. 1138, for fuller advertisement. 


A BRIDE'S INKSTAND. By J. Des. 21, 28. 

BEER-JUG. By H.J.Townsenp. 188. 

WATER-VASE IN GLASS (Enamelled). 
R.A, 20, 128. 6d. 


RaevGNavi.a. “Seas 


By R. Reporave, 


CARVED WOOD BRACKETS. ByS. Detor. 5l. 5a, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZE MILK-JUG, in Silver and Glass 
By F. SuMMERLY. 
a. by J. Cundall, 12, Old Bong-street; and all respectable 
Ts. 
= A Catalogue sent on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


r 7 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, —8. Mey ya Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t. rerio Glasgow ; 4, Col 
lege-green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in iss’, 

n 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assw’ to all policies of the participating class, from the 
time they were effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 
next division of profitsin 1848 should make immediate application. 

yhen the Insurance is for life, 7. one-half the Annual Pre- 
mium need be paid for the first five yea 
Every information will be afforded a application to the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, W. aeeaioo-yhase, Pall Mall, London, where 
Prospectuses, &c. may 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


IVERPOOL, 
3. CHARLOTTE- ROW, MANSION- HOUSE. "LONDON. 
Liability of the Proprietors unrestricted. 
erate Premiums in the Fire Department. 
Guaranteed Bonuses and other peculiar advantages in the Life 
Dyeeteens. 
nen. insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termina- 
tion of the e, are also issued, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Kesident Secretary, London. 


TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
a COMPANY ; 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall East, London. 

Established in 1809, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
President— His Grace the Duke of goo K.@, 
Caairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderm: 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. Direstor H.E.LC, 
Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, -r* 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.R. 

The benefits of life assurance are afforded by tie Company te 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subscribed capital of 1,000 ,000L, besides an socumulating premium 
fund, exceeding 497, 0002, and a revenue from life premiums oone 
of more than 100,000, which is annually increasing. Four-fi 
of the ee me are septennially divided among the insurers on the 

articipating scale of premiums. On insurances for the whole life 

half the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years, 

Tables of increasing rates have been fo rmed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 


Premium to insure 100/. at death. 


First | Second, Third | rth) Fif 


A Fourth) Fifth | Remainder 
8°. | Year. | Year. Year. | Year. 


| Year. of Life. 


20 £018 8 2|eo19 3 21 ° ole 1 1 5\£1 2 2 8| £118 3 
30 | 13 2 “5 q ite e 210 5 
40 tit aol 113 8 415 to] tas tt 20 6| 383 


‘ospectuses, with tables of rates, and full particulars, may be 
obeainnl of the Secretary, 4, New Bank- -buildings, and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq, 10. ‘Pall Mall East. 

HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 
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GcCOTTISH WIDOWS Puy, 
and LIFE ASSURANCE 8 socrery, ~ “2 


UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL CONTRIBUTIoy, 


President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSRBERY, kp 


Average Amount of ——— during the last Ten Yean, 


ards 
HALF A MI’ PLION ANNUALLY, 
Capital of the Society, arising from te Accumulation of the 
of 


Premium 
ONE MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED 
HOUSAND POUNDS. ™? FORTY 


Owing to the great amount of business done 
the economy with which its affairs are a 1A \-y nent Md 
selection of the lives, to the equity “ me poem bel 
is based, to the facilities afforded in the yo of ea . 
to other circumstances liar to itself, the M are entdnd 
2 ad oe gronies sr which such oy ee an 
es and it is confident ieved that hithe: 
tions have not been disa polated. m to their expects 
The declaration of Additions ete at last period of iny 
3ist December 1845, showed that to the wae Policies there 
been added, se a Bonus, more than 80 per cent. on the original |p. 
surance, and to the later Policies in a corres 
this independently of the ourent additions. sponding ratio; and 
In the event of one of the Members, insured before the year 1%, 
dying in the year 1852, after payment of the y¥——| of that year, 
there would be paid +060. 5a, 6d. for each 1001. insured; the Bonus 
Addition thus Ah ao greater than the original hy 
-B.—The Books of this Society are annually closed on the tit 
December. * All Policies passed before 3ist December next, in the 
event of their continuing in force for five years, will share in the 
Profits fur the current year. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM GEORGE, Chief Chak 
Head Ge —5, Sere, Edinbargh, Oct. 1847, 
wndon Agency,—Oflices, 4, Royal Exchange-buildi 
Pall Mall West— ie ou M‘Keay, Agent. ° in, a, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFIcEZ 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1906, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 

Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000, 
Claims paid since the -—~ of the Ottice, £1,520,000, 





The Right manent EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
mr. Jomee Sheraen 
enr. Cc l, 
William judd Ba ~ 


The Earl of Macclesfield 
The Hon. Arthur ay oy 
Sir Richard D. King, 
|. Henderson, M. D. 

— W. John by illiams 

Deering, Esq. 
W illiam =<’ Stone, lisa. 
1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the prineipel 
pole Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of ms 
er offices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue 
am of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as Soon a8 de 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the Fietieies Sneed by this Office, or 
the re are Cn ang oe at ame’ full val me ete 

4. Ifa party neglect yy for ote 8 Policy, 
pons the omission any thae within 12 months, upon aldol 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 





Life Insured. 





&. 


» 
bad 


$3823° 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 
Sir John Saunders rent, 7... 
Sir William Wake, Bart... 

Earl a oe 

Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury | 
The Marquis of V agen me 
Earl Cathcart ...... 


ae Sea 
e2owcon 


—pes 
= 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No, 50, Regent-street. 

JUHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, King William-street, London. 





Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deput -Chairman, 
Melero, Pm A Armstrong, | Francis Maen: ten, Esq. 


Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. William Rothery, 
Augustus Seaees. 5 E “er — Saunders, Esq. 

Cc heries Dashwood B: 


James Duncan Thomson, Esq, 
EllisWatkin Cunliffe. 1 Esa. et P. Capt. Samuel Thornton, RN 
William Kilburn, Esq 
uditors— John Wallis Alexander, E: gs Robert Gardner, Esq; 
obert Hichens. 
Bankers— Bank of Eland, and Messrs. Currie & Co, 
Solicitor—W illiam Henry Cotterill, Esq 
Physician—George Burrows, F.R.S., 45, Queen cen Anne-strett 
Cavendish-square, 
Actuary—David Jones, Esq. 


The peinciple adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to oftr 
great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish t 
——— their proportion of profit to the reduction of fature 
premium 
The idiowtnn table will show the result of the last division 
Prd on as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This wi ll be os 

beral reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
y other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits:— 


| Reduced 


Original 
Premium, 





At 

whi 
Poliey 
issued. 


Sum 


Date of 
Po Assured. 


olicy, 





On or 
before 
12th May 
1842, 





DAVID JONES, Actuary, 





The Ma 





ane GeGesr 


3823" 


- 
err 


-2YS4ss™ 


upon applica 
towns of the 
en! 

ag Director. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman. 


Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Coaris Roulton Hpouverie, Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
on. P. : 


Esq. = 
Harry Chester" Charles Littledale, Esq. 
inn Cockerell Ort Henry Littledale, Esq. 

Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Kaa, George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Henry Rich, Esq. 
Henry Stuart, a =e. = 

3 i dN. ‘laude George Thornton, Esq. 
= ) 3-9 ae BN. | George Smith Thornton,’ Esq. 
_ CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
kit Managed with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
Policies ¢ rding to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
ie, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
don, or of any of the Agents of the Society. a 
Lanne Premiums required by Le Sef ont oung Lives are lower 
yst of the establishe ces. . 
than those of mecfjeclared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and = 
= dif- 
Additions © One per Cent. ‘om the 


Franks, Esq. 
William RK. Hamilton, Esq. 


en made to the Policies were on an average 9 
er Annum on the Sum insured, 


riod when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate in 
Te Profits of the Society. 


pant 





ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
3SURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

sssUR ANE om Blackfriars, London. 

PITAL £500,000, 


Directors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq, Deputy-Chairman, 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Hi. B. Henderson, Esq. 


Major Turner. 
C,H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. 


R, Chatham 
CA 


Major Willock, K.L.5, 
Rided to the Society's Policies on the 
i t. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on th 
putt ole in 1845, Assurances effected in 1847 will be included in 
the valuation of 1852, 
Annual Premiums with Profits. 


Age 20 Age 25. | Age 30. Age %5.| Age 40 Age 45.) Age 50.) Age 55. 

Ladit.s.d.jé.s.d £5. d.\€.s.d)£.8.d.|£.8. d.j\£.2. d. 

Tip 92 3112 97 216213 591316214106 |5 7 6 

~ Anmuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
by the Society. 

Pre aswel commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. — 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 Vic. cap.1. 62, Ki 
William-street, London ; 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh, 

Capital—One Million. 
Directors, 
S. Morton Peto, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. Ald, Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. Edward Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon. €. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
Secretary—Dr. Thomas Price. 


TABLE No. I. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. payable at Death. 


George Bousfield, Esq. 














| 40 1! 
Ty ' & 8 dd. | &. 
215 217 
TABLE No, IL 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
30 | 40 | 50 60 


8. d. | £. 8. d. & 28. ad. Z2ad 
28 5 . 8.7 410 3 6130 














Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Deferred Annui- 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are granted, and Reversions 
and Life Interests are purchased on liberal terms. 

The following are among the distinctive features of the Com- 





= 
Mr the lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, and the | 
payment of Policies, guaranteed by a capital of One Million. | 

2 Two Tables of Premiums, the one giving to the assured ¢wo- | 
thirds of the profits of this department of the Company's business. 

3. A Table of Premiums for pense, sega at the age of 60, or 
pace 4 in the event of death; specially suitable to professional 
men of all classes. E | 

4. Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in the 
Profits of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the as- | 
sured, to be received in cash, applied to the reduction of premiums, 
oradded in reversionary value to the sum assured. 

_ 5. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
ina limited number of Payments, or in one sum. y | 
6. Every facility given, on moderate terms, to persons going 

beyond the prescribed limits of their Policy. s 

7. Loans granted on Life Policies which have been five years in 
foree, and have attained the value of 50d. 

& No entrance fee required. 

loans granted on personal security,and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected hy the borrower. 


YHE CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1838. 
Constituted by Actof Parliament. _ 
Head Office in Glasgow, 40, St. Vincent-place ; Office in London, 
120, Pall Mall. 
Governor—The Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. | 
Deputy-Governor— James Oswald, Esq. of Auchincruive. 
London B 
Archibald Grahame, Esq. 


08 
John Day, Esq. 
James Walkinshaw, Esq. 


BE». J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
- and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the ger. most respectfully requests from the public an 
ins ion of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches. 4 gs. ; substantial an: 

accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gx— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 





Neil Benjamin Ed t 

Henry Graves, Esq. Baillie, Esq. : 

Parties effecting assurance upon the participation principle with 
this Company, prior to the 20th January, 1848, will be entitled to a 
Bonus addition from the profits of the year now current; and they 
will, thereafter, participate in the annual division of profits to be 
declared at each Annual general meeting. . 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, and every requisite information, 
may be obtained on applying at the Offices, or any of the Com- 
pany’s Agencies. HUGH BREMNER, Secretary. 

120, Pall Mall. 


” y Na \g 
QCOT TISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
WW (Mutual Life Assurance with Moderate Premiums) 

No. 14, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Office in London—No, 12, Moorgate-street. 

{ The Premiums are on the most moderate scale istent with 
perfect security ; whil F 

The Profits are wholly divisable among the assured, on a prin- 
ciple at_ once safe, equitable, a f ble to ¢ lives; being 
reserved for those Members whose paid-up Premiums, with accu- 
mulated interest, amount to the sum assured by their Policies. By 
this principle, a surplus, comparatively small in itself, may yield a 
very considerable bonus to those who live to share in it. The 
moderate rate of Premium, as compared with most of the other 
mutual offices—equivalent, at early and middle ages, toa bonus of 
20. or 251. per cent. from the commencement—is a compensating 
advantage to those who do not live to participate in the surplus. 

At the first Investigation a Surplus was declared of 30,4554, 

Annual Premium to Assure 1001. at Death. 

PAge 25 | 30 i 35 | 40 | 45 | BO 
£118 0 |£2 1 6 | £2 610 | £214 9 143 5 9 |£4 1 9 

Or the Premiums may be made to cease after a limited number 
of Payments, Those payable during twenty-one years only will be 
found near]. e€ same as most Participating Offices require for the 
whole of Life. 

Annuities on favourable terms. 

JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
Edinburgh, November, 1847. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. " 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4, ¢. 76, 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-€ harman. 
Richard FE. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
William Banbury, Esq. J. Humphery 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald, 
Thomas Camplin, fisa. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. ewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
‘onsulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

Persons assuring in this office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance 
fund of nearly a quarter of a million — and an annual income of 
65,0001. arising from the issue of nearly 6000 policies. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Year, | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 
£017 3 £0 19 1 £1 11 10 


























Age. 


3 
150 169 2141 
1M 119 10 401 
324 370 6 010 

One-half of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. £ 

Policies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered 
void in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or by the hands 
of justice. In case of death by the above causes, where the Policies 
are net 9 assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will be 
returned, 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, 
and Policies issued the same day. 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 
to Solicitors and Agents. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Pla Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

22, Regent-street, }i a 
45, Moorgate-street, § “O0G0n. 


0 
1 


A Liberal C i 











| SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 


rinted lists sent gratis into the country, in answer toa paid 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price ; or purcha- 
sers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services in 
the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or coffee- 
pot, may be had separately. 4 4 
T. COX SAVORY & CO. Silversmiths, &., 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch-street), London, 





{UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, No. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGREE OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No. 53, DAME-STREET. 


STABLISHED JANUARY 


, 1819, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) 
JUUN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 
BANKERS, 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Ireland. 


Physicians—Henry Davies, M.D. ; Alex. Read, M.D. ; Th: 
Company on the most app d pri 


h 
POLICIES are issued by this old-establish 


Messrs. Bosanquet & Co. 
Sir W. P. Call, Bart. & Co. 
omas bye M.D. 
‘nl, * 





principles o 


EtG MS are received yearly, half-y —" or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, fora limited number of 
e 
U) 


or upon an increasing or decreasing sca 
‘US.—Two Thirds of the Profits are added to the Policies, 
increasing Guarantee Fun: 


RIGHT of Policy-holders of 5002. and upwards to vote at the general ti 
Policy holders 

AGENCY.—The Directors continue to appoint to the Agency of the C 
Kberal ‘ession. 





Commission is allowed to the legal prof 


at nec uses, and every necessary in’ formation, ay be obtained at the Company’s Office, No, 2 Chatham place 


Agency-office, No. 53, 


; or only one half of the premium may be paid, for a term to be agreed upon. 


and One Third to Capital, which thus forms a perpetually 


of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 


lieati ry 


pany, upon app from Pp 








t persons; and a 
Blackfriars, London; 


NDERSON, Secretary. 











i" ECHI’S PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS 


are decidedly the most unique and elegant ever manufac- 
tured. The designs are various, as well as the prices, and the eco- 
nomical may be suited as easily as those whose wealth entitles 
them to seek for the most recherché articles which art can produce. 
The Papier Maché Work-tables, Work-boxes, Tea-caddies, Writing 
Cases, Inkstands, Hand-screens, Card-boxes, &c. are really superb. 
Mechi has a stock of Dressing-cases not to be surpassed ; also an 
immense assortment of Writing-desks, Table Cutlery, Sheffield 
lated Ware, &c. His cushioned Bagatelle Tables are renowned 
- oo superior construction.— Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
-ondon, 


Cc AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.'S TOOTH 
/ and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
address in full, thus—Metealfe & Co. 130 Bn, Oxford-street ; Brushes 
marked “ Metcalfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s Pattern,” 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co, have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(particularly in the country, India, and abroad generally) by un- 
principled dealers, taking advantage of their reputation. Orders 
jane HS them, inclosing Post-office order, will punctually at- 

nded to, 








SUPERIOR WINTER OVERCOATS. 
\ —tThose who appreciate a genuine, respectable, and first-rate 
garment, at a moderate cost, that will rea//y exclude the rain, and 
ensure permanent satisfaction, are confidently invited to inspect 
an extensive assortment of such ; also of 

BERDOE’S WATERPROOF PALLIUM, 
the well-known Light Overcoat for all seasons, so universally 
adopted among the upper classes, and the most popular garment 
ever invented Price Two to Three Guineas. A articular style of 


the Pallium made expressly for CLERGYMEN, aterproof 
also RIDING HABITS, TRAVEL- 
ES. 


SHOOTING JACKETS; 
LING CLOAKS, CAPES, &c., for LADIF 


W. BERDOE, TAILOR and OVERCOAT-MAKER, 96, NEW 
BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL, 





Price 1a, the Fifth Eiition stroneinted from the 19th French 
Sdition), 


NONSTIPATION DESTROYED; 

/ or, Exposition of a Natural, Simple, Agreeable and Infallible 
Means, not only of Overcoming, but also of Completely Destroy ing, 
Habitual Constipation, without using either Purgatives or any 
artificial means whatever (discovery made in France, by M. War- 
ton) ; followed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians 
and other persons of distinction. Free by post, ls, 6d. Sold 
by all Booksellers, and at all the Depots of Warton’s Ervalenta 
and Melasse (called) Cochin- Chinese. See the following 
Advertisement.— 

2. WARTON’S ERVALENTA AND MELASSE.—To be had of 
J. Youens, Principal Depot, 26, Farringdon-street; Payne & Son, 
46, Mortimer-street,and 328, Regent-street ; Ashley, 72, Piccadilly ; 
Marriott, 74, Gracechurch-street ; and Merry, 19, North Audley- 
street. 

3. CAUTION. — WARTON’S ERVALENTA. — Persons are 
cautioned against spurious imitations of Warton’s Ervalenta, now 
being offered to the public under a close imitation of the name. 
“ Warton’s English Translation of his French Treatise on Consti- 
pation, &c.” having also been copied, the — will see the neces- 
sity of guarding against imposition. Each packet of the Genuine 
Ervalenta bears the Signature and Seal of the House of Warton, 
68, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 


OWLAND'S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 

A paration from the choicest ORIENTAL ILERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectual) 
cleanses the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD from seurf an 
every species of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. It is 
particularly recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will 
prevent the probability of catching cold in the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the 
necessity for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 
the head ; and, from its beneficial effects on the health, together 
with the grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and bein 
perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable append- 
age oe _ TOILET, and the purposes of the NU KSERY.—3s. €d, 
per bottle. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
LON DON, and by all Chemists and Perfumers, 











THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

y ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 
recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all who 
suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Com- 
laints: they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, impart- 
y strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system, 

Nd in bottles at 18, lid., or 28, 9d. and 11s. each, by A. Willough) 
Co, (late B. G. Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Without, and neatie all 
Medicine Venders.— Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do 

ot be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


PPETITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
— LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Meat, Game, 
&c., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to health 
»y its Stomachie properties, and is used and recommended by the 
Faculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; Barclay 
& Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants in 

London ; and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 
panine Sauce has Lea & Perrins’ names upon the 

abel. 


[ARRHG&zA or BOWEL COMPLAINTS 
CURED by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—At this season of 
the year disordered bowels are most prevalent, caused in many 
instances by cating of vegetables or fruit ; let those suffering from 
this complaint try Holloway’s Pills, which are of so strengthening 
a nature that they quickly restore the impaired tone of the stomach. 
and permanently renovate the digestive organs. Bile and dise 
liver may be infallibly cured by their use ; therefore residents in 
the East or West Indies cannot have recourse to a more effectual 
remedy. Asa family licine it is lied, and may =a 
used by both sexes, and at any age.—Sold by all druguists and 
Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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THE ATHENZUM 








A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


WRITINGS AND LIFE, 


In NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, with 196 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Praicte HALF-A-CROWN eacu Votvume Sewep, on THREE SHILLINGS Ciorn Lerrenep. 





errr 





Notwithstanding the success which has attended the various Editions of Sir WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, the Public has never eccased to shew great 
favour to the Series which contains the Forty-eight Volumes of Novels—* the Magnum Opus” of the Author. The Publishers, therefore, with a desire to follow 
out, to the utmost extent, the Cheap Issues of the day, have now to announce— 


FIRST, 
On 1st December next, 


VOLUME ONE OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 1x Forry-r1cut Votumes, 


Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume to appear every Fortnight till completed. 


The well-known Designs attached to the Edition 1829—33 (excepting a few Proofs which still remain), may be looked upon as worn out. Each Volume of the present Issue wil 
therefore have a Frontispiece after SranrizLp and others, and a Vignette Title. 





SECOND, 
On 22nd December nezt, 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


IN TEN VOLUMES, Uniform with the WAVERLEY NOVELS, in 48 Volumes. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Ilustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 





THIRD, 
On 8rd May 1848, on the Completion of the LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


VOLUME FIRST OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 


In TWELVE VOLUMES, Uniform with the NOVELS in 48 Volumes, and LIFE in 10 Volumes, 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Mustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 





FOURTH, 
On 18th October, on the Completion of the POETRY, 


VOLUME FIRST OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 


In TWENTY-EIGHT Volumes, Uniform with the NOVELS in 48 Vols., LIFE in 10 Vols., and POETRY in 12 Vols. 
Price HALP-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Mustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 





RECAPITULATION. 


VOLUME FIRST of the NOVELS, lst December next. 
VOLUME FIRST of the LIFE, 22nd December next, 
VOLUME FIRST of the POETRY, 3rd May 1848. 
VOLUME FIRST of the PROSE, 18th October 1848. 


THE ENTIRE SERIES, in NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, will be completed in December 1849. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London ; 
And all Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, who may have Prospectuses, containing Specimen Page of the Novels, on application to the Publishers. 








Printed by Jimes Hones, of No. 4, ‘New Ormond-strect, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, “Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; a 
by Joun Frawncts, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by al! Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IngLAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, November 20, 1847. 
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